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University Names— 


Three Alumni Profs 


Three Auburn faculty members were named Alumni Professors 
early in September. The three are: Engineering Professors Troy 
Nagle and Fred J. Molz and Psychology Professor Malcolm G. 


Gynther. Their appointments are 
effective fall quarter and run for 
the next five years. 


Engineer of the year 


Dr: Nagle, an associate professor 
of electrical engineering, was on a 
technical tour of major research in- 
stallations and institutions in Russia 
at the time of the appointment. He 
is Alabama’s “Young Engineer of 
the Year” for 1973-74. He_ is 
nationally recognized for his work 
on digital filtering (with com- 
puters) and has been involved-with 
research projects involving $700,- 
000. At Auburn he is coordinator of 
the computer science and engineer- 
ing program within the School of 
Engineering and chairman of the 
logic and computer devices com- 
ponent of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department. 


Hydrology Expert 


Dr. Molz, assistant professor of 
hydrology in the Department of 
Civil Engineering, is well-known in 
his field for research in waterflow 
analysis. He has published articles 
in the area of surface hydrology, 
soil-plant-atmosphere water 
transport, reclaimation of strip- 
mined areas, and environmental 
engineering. He has worked with 
the U.S. Geological Survey and 
been a consultant with the Army 
Corps of Engineers, Lockheed Air- 


Nationally Recognized 


Dr. Gynther came to Auburn this 
summer as professor of psychology 
from St. Louis University where he 
had been for eight years. He has 
been chief psychologist at the Bliss 
Medical Health Center and 
associate professor of medical psy- 
chology at Washington University 
Medical School in St. Louis. Dr. 
Gynther had been in Alabama fora 
few years ago as a visiting professor 
at the University of Alabama. He is 
widely is nationally recognized for 
his work with the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI). Eis other major areas of 
research are schizophrenia, 
alcoholism, and personality. At 
Auburn he teaches in the areas of 
abnormal psychology and_ per- 
sonality assessment. 

The Alumni Professorship at 
Auburn is supported by the Alumni 
Association’s Auburn Annual Giv- 
ing Program, which has endowed 
15 alumni professorships and an 
Alumni-Writer-in-Residence and 
Alumni Artist-in-Residence. The 
Professorshipsare given for five- 
year terms and the writer and artist- 
in-residence for seven. 
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CONGRATULATIONS, DAD—Scott Mullins, 2%, of Mullins, an honor graduate in industrial engineering, General’s Office. 
reported to Virginia Beach this month for nuclear power 


Millbrook congratulates his father, newly-commissioned en- 
sign Richard Mullins, on graduation day August 27. Ens. training. 


ALLISON—A Man 
Remembered 
p. 6 


Schedule for Homecoming 1974 
October 25-26 


AMBASSADORS— Molz ... C.E. 


Singers in Romania 
p. 10 


Reunions of Classes of 1914 and 1924 
Friday and Saturday 


Bob Hope Show at Memorial Coliseum 
Friday night 


AUBURN’S FUTURE 
—A Talk with 
Philpott 

p 12 Alumni Luncheon 
; Union Ballroom 11:45 
(Tickets in Alumni Office 
$3.75 each) 


Nagle 2 EE. 


Business Meeting of the Alumni Association 
Saturday morning at 10, Rm. 213, 
Auburn Union Building 


Hope to Appear 


Bob Hope is coming to Auburn 
for Homecoming. The Interfrater- 
nity Council will present him in a 
special Homecoming Show — at 
Memorial Coliseum at 8:00 p.m. on 
Oct. 25. 

Tickets are available for $5, 6, 
and 7. Sorry, only cash, money 
orders, and = cashier’s checks 
accepted. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to Entertainment Office, 
Memorial Coliseum, Box 591, 
Auburn, Ala. 36830. 
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FOOTBALL—Louisville 
. & Chattanooga 
p. 20 


WOMEN’S SPORTS 
Equality Coming? 
p. 22 


Gynther ... Psychology 
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—CAMPUS ROUNDUP— 


Parents Against Changing Coed Dorm Rules 


Parents of Auburn University coeds have voted four-to-one 
against allowing male visitation in the rooms of their daughters in 
campus dormitories. Their opposition to more liberalized rules 


was registered in answer to a sur- 
vey mailed from the office of Presi- 
dent Harry M. Philpott at the re- 
quest of the Board of Trustees. The 
Associated Women Students asked 
last spring that male visitation be 
permitted on weekends. After con- 
sidering the request during the June 
3 meeting, the Board decided to 
seek the opinions of parents before 
making a decision. 

The proposed change in rules 
would have given women residents 
on each dorm floor the right to 
decide whether to allow men to 
visit on Fridays, Saturdays, and 
between 5 p.m. and midnight on 
Sunday. 

Of the 3,084 questionnaires 

mailed, 2,439—or 79 per cent— 
were returned, a ratio termed by 
the Office of Institutional Analysis 
as “very, very high” for a mailed 
survey. 
. Of those responding, 81.9 per 
cent favored adhering to the pre- 
sent rule. Others, some reluctantly, 
indicated they would not object to 
some form of liberalized rules, 
either the weekend visitation plan 
for all dorms or the designation of 
certain dorms allowing male visita- 
tion and where the residents might 
live by choice. 

Officials noted this survey in- 
dicates a slight moderation in 
parental attitudes over the past four 
years. In 1970 a mailed survey ask- 
ed essentially the same question 
regarding male visitation and 95 
per cent were opposed. 

More opposition to the rule 
change came from Alabama 
parents (83.9 per cent) than from 
those in other states (78.5 per cent). 
Opposition was higher among 
parents of freshmen (84.6 per cent) 
than any other class level, including 
entering freshmen (89.6 per cent). 
Least opposed were the parents of 
junior level coeds (79.4 per cent). 

Parents were asked to add their 
comments. Only 17 responses came 
from parents of freshmen while 186 
parents of entering freshmen, 179 
of sophomores, 124 of juniors and 
84 of seniors expressed their views. 

Most letters were signed by both 
parents, some by only one parent, 
many were unsigned. Some includ- 
ed the daughter's view which usual- 
ly coincided with that of the 
parents. Most of the latter indicated 
the response followed a family con- 
ference on the subject which 
sometimes included other 
students—both men and women— 
they knew. 

Those opposed to the change 
stated a variety of reasons. There 
was the fear that such privileges 
would lead to moral erosion, that it 
would infringe on the privacy and 
study atmosphere for many. 
Several followed the theme, “If one 
occupant of the room has a date 
and the other doesn’t, where is the 
dateless one to go?” 

Frequently the restrictions 
Auburn still places over its women 
students were mentioned as among 
the reasons parents—or _ their 
daughters—chose Auburn. 

A letter which summarized most 
of the major objections read: “We 
were pleased when our daughter 
chose Auburn because you did not 
permit the open dorms and you still 
had a curfew on female students 
living in the dorms. We strongly 
favor continuation of this policy to 
reduce the peer pressure of which 
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we hear at other schools, leading to 
sexual permissiveness which might 
not otherwise occur. We feel the 
transition from the supervision of 
the home to complete freedom 
should be more gradual and super- 
vision of the dorms tends to temper 
this transition.” 

The mother of an_ entering 
freshman wrote: “We did not know 
there was a college left in the world 
with rules like Auburn—and we 
were delighted. Other parents we 
talked with at orientation had 
selected Auburn for just this reason. 
We will not be horrified if you 
change your rules to more liberal 
ones, but we will be disappointed. 
There are lots of other schools to at- 
tend where the rules are less strict, 
but it will diminish Auburn’s uni- 
que stand if its rules are changed. 
Any compromise of this sort will 
tend to make Auburn like 
everywhere else, and to us that 
would be a shame.” 

Some parents said they would 
withdraw their daughters from 
Auburn if the rules are relaxed and 
enroll them within commuting dis- 
tance of home. Others said they 
would move their daughters into 
apartments. The latter is an in- 
teresting comment because who 
controls visitation hours in an 
apartment? 

Parents favoring a change in 
policy on male visitation often 
offered suggestions for a workable 
plan, such as allowing the women 
to vote on the policy each quarter, 
or imposing some restriction, such 
as during the final examination 
period. 

Some who voiced reasons for 
their approval, however, were 
more reflective of current trends of 
society. “For Auburn University to 
continue to provide a well- round- 
ed educational experience, it is 
necessary to amend some of the 
rules to mesh with today’s society,” 
wrote one. Another said, “Women 
are not children, it’s time we started 
treating them like adults.” 

eo? 

TWO-THIRDS GRADUATE— 
If a student begins his education at 
Auburn, the chances are almost 2 to 
1 that he'll get his bachelor’s degree 
here. A study of three classes enter- 
ing Auburn in 1963, 1966, and 1969, 
shows that some 65 percent of these 
students have received a B.S. or 
B.A. from Auburn. That figure is 
some 15 percent higher than the 
national average of 50 percent. The 
study, done by Auburn’s Office of 
Institutional Research shows that 
students are earning the first degree 
in the traditional four-year period 
in increasing numbers. However, 
Dr. Gerald Leischuck, director, 
points out that, “While designed to 
be four-year in duration, several 
curricula actually require longer 
periods of time for completion.” 

Other factors affecting the 
length of time required to complete 
a program are the extent of student 
participation in the Co-operative 
Education Program which has 
grown much broader than the 
traditional engineering program in 
recent years, “stopping out” for 
work or travel programs, and other 
planned and anticipated interrup- 
tions in progress toward gradua- 


tion. 
ooo 


LAW EXPERIENCE— 


Auburn’s law enforcement 


program has added a practical ex- 
perience facet. A new cadet 
program will give a student prac- 
tical experience and provide aid to 
the campus security force. The 
cadet work will be coordinated 
with the academic work. The 
students in the program will nor- 
mally serve four 5-hour shifts each 
week patroling security routes on 
foot and occasionally with a regular 
officer in a car. They will not carry 
weapons nor have arrest or deten- 
tion powers over students or other 
people. However, they will have 
the right to retain student and facul- 
ty identification cards should the 
person be involved in conduct 


warranting further action. 
eos 


VET SCHOOL—Auburn’s 
School of Veterinary Medicine has 
been classified as “fully ac- 
credited” by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 
The accreditation committee com- 
mended the school for “substantial 
progress” since the last evaluation 
visit in 1968. The University ad- 
ministration and alumni were com- 
mended for financial support of the 
school. Among recommendations 
the committee cited a need for a 
stronger research program, par- 
ticularly in the area of food animal 
diseases. 

eeoo 

CONTRACTS AND 
GRANTS—Faculty and graduate 
research activities at Auburn dur- 
ing fiscal 1973-74 brought in more 
than $15.6 million, an increase of 
$2.6 million over the previous year. 
Sixty percent of the extramural 


Jones Named Asst. 
Engineering Dean 


Prof. Edward O. Jones, Jr., ’43 is 
the new Assistant Dean for 
Academics in Auburn’s School of 
Engineering. Prof. Jones comes to 
the newly-created position from 
the engineering faculty where he 
has taught courses in mechanical 
engineer, civil engineer, electrical 
engineering and mathematics at 
Auburn for 28 years. 

He has worked in industry as a 
tooling engineer and engineering 
coordinator with Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp, and as a 
summer research participant at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

He has also been involved in 
various engineering consulting pro- 


jects involving stress analysis, 
pump design, and internal combus- 
tion engineer performance 
anal 


Ed Jones ... Assoc. Dean 


research funds came from federal 
agencies, a continued decrease in 
the amount of federal support com- 
ing into Auburn’s_ research 
programs. Dr. Chester Carroll, vice 
president for research, pointed out 
that, “The real significance of the 
decrease in federal support is evi- 
dent in that the percentage of 
Auburn’s total research funds from 
federal sources five years ago was 
81 percent, four years ago 75 per- 
cent, two years ago 72 percent, and 
for the past year it was 60 percent.” 
Twenty-nine percent of the funds 
for the past year came from state 
agencies, and 11 percent from 
private business, industry, and 
foundations. 
ooo 

KIDS STILL READ?—Prof. 
Joan Nist thinks so. The Auburn in- 
structor in educational media for 
children says they are reading 
more, earlier, and above their age 
level. But the sort of thing they read 
has changed. She says children are 
reading more information books, 
particularly more technical and 
“educational” ones. And in the past 
ten years realism has moved into 
children’s literature with new 
stories involving one-parent 
homes, drugs, race, and even 
homosexuality. Ms. Nist predicts 
that women’s liberation activities 
will affect children’s books even 
more particularly textbooks. 

ooo 

LECTURES—HEigkt speakers 
have been scheduled for Auburn’s 
lectures program during the com- 
ing year beginning with Alvin 
Toffler, the author of Future Shock 
on Oct. 14. The list also includes 
E.H. (Chip) Monk, a rock and roll 
producer who worked with the 


Rolling Stones, on Noy. 7; Dan 
Rather, former CBS White House 
correspondent, now anchorman. 
on Nov. 19; Vincent Price, actor 
and art collector, on Feb. 16; Psy- 
chologist and author Rollo May OR 
Feb. 24; Anthony Burgess, author 
of A Clockwork Orange, on March 
6; James J. Kilpatrick, columnist 
and commentator, on May 15. 
ooe 

ASSIST LEGISLATURE—A 
$219,000 grant from the National 
Science Foundation will be used by 
Auburn to develop a program of 
technical assistance to the Alabama 
Legislature. The funds will develop 
an experimental office of technical 
assistance at the state capital which 
will act as a brokerage house for 
scientific and technical informa- 
tion, conduct brief investigations, 
and issue findings to the legislature 
as well as get legislators and 
technical experts together. The ex- 
periment is based on a study made 
by Dr. J. Grady Cox, professor of 
industrial engineering, and Dr. 
Gerald Johnson, assistant dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences. 

ooo 

RIGHT TO READ—More than 
50,000 Alabamians have no educa- 
tion; many more are functionally il- 
literate. The Office of Education 
has said that the U.S. should be 
completely literate by 1980. In 
order to meet that goal new adult 
literacy programs have been in- 
dicated. Alabama will be the 
testing ground for an HEW 
program and Auburn’s Adult 
Education Department will be 
offering consultant help. Pilot 
counties for the program are 
Macon, Russell, Montgemers , 
Jefferson and Tuscaloosa. oe 


Ist Phi Kappa Phi Scholar — 
Current-Garcia Honored 


Dr. Eugene Current-Garcia, 


Hargis Professor of American 


Literature at Auburn, recently became the first Phi Kappa Phi 
Scholar, a new position of honor bestowed by the national society 


upon a member who has made 
significant contributions to 
scholarship in America. The $1000 
award was presented to Dr. 
Current-Garcia at the triennial con- 
vention of Phi Kappa Phi National 
Honor Society on Aug. 22. 

Each of the 169 chapters of Phi 
Kappa Phi nationwide was 
authorized to submit a candidate 
for the award. According to S. 
Blake Yates 32, Auburn’s delegate 
to the convention, “the screening 
process was the work of a special 
committee of scholars and was 
very competitive.” The award, he 
said, is the highest honor the Socie- 
ty can bestow. 

A plaque presented to Dr. 
Current-Garcia read: “In recogni- 
tion of your love of learning and 
your success in installing it in 
others, the Selection Committee of 
your peers has chosen you as the 
1974 Phi Kappa Phi Scholar.” The 
Society will not select another 
Scholar until 1977. 

The Hargis Professor is the 
author or co-author of eight books 
on literary subjects. With Dr. W.R. 
Patrick, head of the Auburn 
English Department, he edited and 
authored American Short Stories (a 
third edition will appear in 1975), 
What Is The Short Story? (two 
editions), Realism and Roman- 
ticism in Fiction, and Short Stories 
of the Western World. 

With D.B. Hatfield, he co- 


authored Shem, Ham and Japheth: © 
The W.O. Tuggle Papers, and he 
contributed O. Henry: A Critical 
Study to the Twayne U.S. Author 
Series. Presently, Dr. Current- 
Garcia is co-editor of the Southern 
Humanities Review anda member 
of the editorial board of Studies in 
Short Fiction. 

He was a Ford Foundation 
Fellow at Princeton in 1953, and a 
Fulbright lecturer at the University 
of Salonica in Greece from 1956- 
1958. He also taught at the Univer- 
sity of Havana in Cuba and in 
Nicarauga while on assignment for 
the U.S. Department of State. In 
addition to his membership in Phi 
Kappa Phi, he is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Omicron Delta Kap- 
pa, and Delta Upsilon. 

Born and reared in New Orleans, 
Dr. Current-Garcia received the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
Tulane University and the Ph.D. in 
American Civilization at Harvarq 
University. He has taught at 
Tulane, the University of 
Nebraska, Suffolk University, Har_ 
vard, and Louisiana State Universj_ 
ty. 
He is married to Alva Adele Gay_ 
rett Current-Garcia, assistant 
professor of family and chilq 
development at Auburn, and the 
have three children: Willian, 
Current-Garcia ’65, Alison Current_ 
Garcia Heyd 66, and Adele 
Current-Garcia Mayson 71. 
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make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, they say, just as you can’t con- 
vert the heathen overnight, es- 
pecially if the heathen prefer rock 
music to Rachmaninoff and foot- 
ball games to ballet ensembles. 
But Dean E. Keith McPheeters of 
the School of Architecture and Fine 
Arts can easily dismiss such “sniffy” 
attitudes—which fortunately are 
rare—with the record of his Perfor- 
ming Arts Committee over the past 
five years. “We've tried to appeal to 
student taste and bring in quality 
events at the same time,” he says. 
“Judging from attendance figures 
and comments from students and 
faculty, we've been relatively 
successful, I think.” Last year, for 


Baker To Head 
Marketing 


Dr. Clinton A. Baker, professor 
and former dean of the School of 
Business at Indiana State Universi- 
ty, has been named head of the 
department of marketing and 
transportation in the School of 
Business at Auburn. “Dr. Baker has 
a distinguished record in academic 
service,. business and professional 
research and is an outstanding ad- 
dition to the School of Business,” 
said Dean George R. Horton in an- 
nouncing the appointment. 

Dr. Baker held positions at’ In- 
diana University and the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina prior to joining 
the faculty as a professor of 
marketing at Indiana State. He 
directed the master’s in business 
administration program at South 
Carolina. 

Dr. Baker, who received his DBA 
degree at Indiana, has served as a 
consultant in the areas of sales, 
marketing and management 
‘problems and marketing and con- 
sumer acceptance surveys. He 
holds membership in the American 
Marketing Association, Beta Gam- 
ma Sigma, Delta Sigma Pi, 
Omicron Delta Epsilon, Inter- 
national Sales and Marketing Ex- 
ecutives and the Southern 
Marketing Association. He was 
president of the Southern 


Marketing Association in 1972. 

The new department head has 
published extensively. He was a 
contributing author to Marketing 
Management Strategy published in 
1971 and has a textbook of his own 
in preparation. 


Baker—New Head 


Arts Chairman Thinks So— 


Can Concerts Be ‘Cultured’ and Draw Students? 


By Thom Botsford °73 


Problem: Is it possible to sponsor quality cultural events that 
average Auburn students will attend and enjoy? The cynics, the 
pessimists, and the snobs don’t think so, of course, for “you can’t 


instance, the celebrated pianist Van 
Cliburn drew 3500 people, and the 
Count Basie band entertained some 
3700 enthusiastic jazz fans. 

There is good reason for attemp- 
ting to appeal to student taste in- 
stead of blindly upholding “art for 
art’s sake” in an embarrasingly 
empty coliseum: the money for the 
Performing Arts Series comes out 
of Student Activity Fees, which, in 
turn, come out of student tuition. 
“Besides, you have to remember 
that many students haven't had the 
opportunity to hear cultural and 
semi-cultural programs,” says 
Dean McPheeters, “so we're mis- 
sionaries in a sense. If we book 
someone who’s well known but not 
necessarily appreciated—like Van 
Cliburn—and charge nothing at the 
gate, students will come out of 
curiosity and, perhaps, find that 
they like this kind of music very 
much. We had many novices at the 
Van Cliburn concert, I’m sure. But, 
surprisingly enough, very few left 
the concert at intermission.” 


Some might question the 
“cultural significance” of, say, 
Count Basie or Jesus Christ 


Superstar, the smash rock opera the 
committee brought to Auburn a 
few years ago. In response, com- 
mittee members might uphold the 
importance of “popular culture” or 
even defend “jazz” as an art form. 
Dean McPheeters simply aims fora 
“broad spectrum of quality events” 
and avoids imposing questionable 
cultural distinctions on the com- 
mittee. He believes many of the 
programs, including the jazz per- 
formances, have been “excellent.” 

The five events scheduled for the 
upcoming school year reflect the 
committee’s eclectic approach. 
There is in the offering a symphony 
orchestra, a popular jazz group, a 
successful Broadway musical, a 
parody on Bach and _ other 
eighteenth century composers, and 
a ballet. Total cost of the bookings 
is approximately $28,000—money 
carefully spent after hours of 
deliberation on hundreds of 
possibilities. 

Five students appointed through 
the Student Government Associa- 
tion join with three faculty 
members and Chairman 
McPheeters in making the choices 
each year. And although the 
students outnumber the other 
members, they have never “ganged 
up” in favor of an unreasonable 
choice (some costly rock act, for 
example) at the expense of a varie- 
ty of less popular events. “Every 
year, we work with new students, 
who do a fine job,” says Dean 
McPheeters. Faculty members 
usually stay with the committee for 
longer periods. Dr. David Lewis, 
Hudson professor of history and 
engineering; Dr. Wartan Jemian, 
professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing; and Prof. Lawrence Rosen- 
baum, professor of music, are the 
current faculty members. 

Alumni are generally welcome to 
attend, free of charge, any of the 
performances. “We've opened the 
series to the general public as a ser- 
vice to the community,” Dean 
McPheeters says. “Of course, we 
want to be sure that all students 
who wish to attend have the oppor- 
tunity, but there are usually enough 
seats for everyone.” Details and 
dates on the five upcoming events 
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PHI KAPPA PHI—Graduate students initiated into Phi 
Kappa Phi during summer initiation ceremonies are, left to 
right: Ann P. Davis, Jimmy Y. Davis, William B. Hughes, 
Joann F. Vandemark, George R. McGee, Jr., Ann Christine 


_are included in the accompanying 


article. All performances are at 7:30 
p.m. in Memorial Coliseum, which 
is now equipped with a portable 
orchestra shell in the interest of 
acoustics: 

“We use only a part of the 
coliseum—a short end which seats 
up to 4000. The assistant manager 


‘of the coliseum, Tom Sparrow, 


helped us with this set-up, and the 
sound is surprisingly good. For a 
long time, we struggled with poor 
acoustics, since there was no 
suitable place on campus for many 
of our events. But this arrangement 
is excellent—neither too large or 
too small. We usually have enough 
people in attendance to inspire a 
performer, yet we're not squeezed 
in or packed.” 

That problem solved, another 
one—the rising cost of 
performances—confronts the com- 
mittee in the future. With President 
Philpott’s approval, the Student 
Senate allocates the money for the 
series and, although Dean 
McPheeters has been fairly 
satisfied with the allocations to 
date, he fears the Senate may not 
allocate additional funds to cover 
inflation for upcoming series. A 
five percent increase per year, he 
believes, would be reasonable. 


Symphonies Hard 
To Get 


“Symphony orchestras are es- 
pecially hard to book on our 
budget,” he says. “People don't 
realize that the big orchestras, like 
the Philadelphia Symphony, must 
get around $15,000: The Atlanta 
Symphony must get $7000, at least. 
Many of them don’t tour much in 
the South, especially since traveling 
costs have gone up so much. Movy- 
ing an orchestra is almost like mov- 
ing a circus. In fact, we couldn't 
have booked the Philadelphia 
Symphony if we had had. the 
money.” 

At a meeting of the American 
Association of College and Univer- 
sity Concert Managers last year, 
Dean McPheeters discovered that 
only one symphony—the 


years., 


Milwaukee Symphony—would be 
touring in the deep South this year. 
“So we booked the Birmingham 
Symphony again, for $3000. This 
will be their third appearance on 
the campus as a part of the series. 
The Birmingham Symphony, by 
the way, is really becoming quite a 
good orchestra, certainly as good as 
the New Orleans Symphony. It 
should be a good program.” 


Because other kinds of programs 
will probably be costing more, the 


Woodruff, Ibrahim N. Imam, and Thomas \. Wadham. 
Thirty-three new students were added to the honorary’s 
roster. Phi Kappa Phi has been on the Auburn campus 60 


Performing Arts Committee may 
book fewer events unless their 
allocation is increased. Regardless, 
this year’s season is a bargain for 
students. Tickets to a comparable 
series of performances in Atlanta or 
other big cities would cost each 
person at least twenty dollars, 
perhaps as much as fifty. But only a 
fraction of a student’s yearly tui- 
tion, a couple of dollars or so, 
enables the Performing Arts Com- 
mittee to bring “a broad spectrum 
quality events” to the campus. 


The Performing Arts Series 
1974-75 


All Performances Are At 7:30 
p-m. In Memorial Coliseum: 


November 15, Friday: Herbie 
Mann. The most popular flute artist 
in the country will perform in 
Auburn on the night before the 
Georgia football game. Mann, who 
has won countless jazz polls, now 
blends his blue notes with rock, 
soul, and calypso elements—a 
bestselling recipe. 

As a part of the jazz wing of the 
Performing Arts Series, Mann 
follows the campus appearances of 
Dave Brubeck, Gerry Mulligan, 


Count Basie, and Stan Kenton, all . 


of whom drew. enthusiastic 


audiences, 


January 17, Thursday: The Bir- 
mingham Symphony Orchestra 
with Guest Soloist Sam 
Timberlake. Timberlake, an assis- 
tant professor of music on campus 
and a Columbia Concert Series Ar- 
tist, recently placed third in the 
national Metropolitan Opera try- 
outs. “This will be the first oppor- 
tunity for local people to hear 
Timberlake with a symphony 
orchestra,” says Dean McPheeters. 


The orchestra will also give an 
afternoon concert (4:30 p.m.) for 
youth in the area, made possible 
through a grant by the Alabama 
State Council on the Arts and 


Humanities. All of the local schools 
will be “alerted” for the event. 


February 6, Thursday: Fiddler 
On The Roof. The National Road 
Company will present a produc- 
tion of the popular Broadway 
musical which won ten “Tony” 
awards. The committee usually 
books a musical play or an opera as 
a part of the series. In the past, 
Showboat, Zorba the Greek, and 
Kiss Me Kate have “played” on 
campus. 


March 6, Thursday: P.D.Q. 
Bach. This is a “glorious spoof” of 
serious music. Complete with 
costumes and props, the program 
may feature (subject to change in 
the interest of art of course) “baro- 
que singing commercials,” and “the 
recently discovered opera: Hansel 
and Gretel and Ted and Alice.” The 
New York Times has remarked: 
“P.D.Q. Bach is a master not to be 
missed.” 


April 23, Wednesday: The New 


York Ballet Ensemble. Ballet is not 
the most popular entertainment on 
the campus, but according to Dean 
McPheeters, “the students on the 
comunittee wanted to give ita try.” 
The dancers are young and, thus, 
the cost was low. If the program is 
well received, the committee will 
give more consideration to ballet in 
the future. 
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Esoterica For Everyone— 


Making Ice Cream 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from the Auburn Bulletin) 


Do other people have all this trouble trying to make 
a lousy freezerful of homemade ice cream, or do I just 
have some kind of special curse hanging over me? 

This time, by golly, I said, I'd get everything 
together and make some good old homemade ice 
cream without a lot of cussin’ and hollerin’ and we'd 
enjoy it and have a good time, just like it says in the lit- 
tle booklet that came with the freezer. 

This time everything would work the way it’s sup- 
posed to work and we would have a little ice cream 
without a family crisis. What could be so difficult 
about that? 

Well, the daughter and I (Frosty, having had past 
experience in this field, said she was staying out of it 
entirely) got our heads together. What flavor did we 
want to try? Just plain vanilla, she said, muttering 
something under her breath about how she didn’t 
think I could mess that up too much. 

All right. Now, where was that good recipe we saw 
a few months ago and said at the time we wanted to 
try someday? We looked in every cookbook on the 
plantation. We pulled out drawers that hadn’t been 
budged since before the cat crawled up by the car 
radiator fan for a comfortable nap. ‘ 

We discovered whole unexplored areas in the pan- 
try. We finally found a recipe that came with the 
freezer and decided that, if it wasn’t exactly the one 
we were looking for, it would do. 

Then we carefully checked the list of ingredients to 
see what all it was we needed. There weren't too many 
things. Shucks, I could remember all that, I didn’t 
need a list, I said. So off I went, merrily, to the store to 
get the Eagle Brand and the ice and the vanilla extract 
and the ice cream salt and the half and half. 

Not a hitch, except, well, I did forget the salt; and 
when I went back to the store to get it, the store was 
closed and I had to go to another one, where they said 
“Ice cream salt? Hmmm. Seems like we've heard of it 
sometime. Mebbe if you tried back in the hardware 
department. . .” Sure enough. There it was. So, happi- 
ly, I came home again. 

Except, when we got the bow! out to do the mixing 
and started carefully reading the instructions with the 
recipe, we discovered that our measurements were 
just for a quart and a half and we had a gallon to make, 
which meant another trip to some store for a double 
dose of everything, except I had to go to work about 
then and didn’t have time to get it at the moment. 

But I said I would on the way home. 

Notice, though, how I kept my cool and didn’t snort 
and rave and carry on. Oh, I did look skyward a time 
or two and inquire “Why me?,” or something in that 
vein, and I casually wondered why I had been singled 
out for such misfortune, as I heard the door to our 
bedroom, where Frosty was staying for the duration, 
close. But I think, generally, I handled myself in a 
thoroughly commendable manner. 

But I have pondered long and hard about the thing. 
I hear of these people who do this “Cooking Out” and 
stuff just every day or two. They don’t realize, ap- 
parently, what a wonderful thing they're doing. They 
make it seem almost easy. 

My cooking-out episodes go pretty much like my 
ice cream-making ones. 

There's never enough charcoal to light; or the grill, 
which has been standing there in the way for a year, 
perfectly healthy, suddenly develops all sorts of infir- 
mities, and after wonderously original traumatic 
words and looks, with the children off whimpering in 
the corner while mother and daddy gleefully prepare 
to slaughter one another, we swear: never again. 

But, time will pass, and we'll forget how it was the 
last time we tried it (and I'll forget what little 
knowledge I picked up from the last attempt) and 
we'll have another go at it. Once every two or three 
years it even works out, and we'll say, hey, that was 

nice; let’s do it again, sometime. 
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Fred Allison 


By Neil O. Davis ’35 
(Reprinted from the Auburn Bulletin) 


The death of Fred (Bullet) Allison removes from the 
Auburn scene the last of the great men who in the early 
and middle part of this century gave this community 
its special flavor. 

He came to Auburn as a teacher of physics in 1922 
and went on to become one of the nation’s illustrious 
scientists. In the field of magneto-optics he gained in- 
ternational recognition. Although a famous 
researcher, Dr. Allison never lost his love for teachin g; 
even after retiring at Auburn University he became a 
classroom lecturer at Huntingdon College in 
Montgomery. 

Auburn men and women fondly referred to him as 
“Bullet,” a nickname they took from an expression he 
used often to describe atoms (which he said looked 
like little “bullets” floating in air). The cognomen 
pleased him because it indicated he was getting across 
a difficult concept in his teaching. 

Great scientist and teacher that he was, however, 
Dr. Allison will best be remembered by friends and 
neighbors here simply as the warm, gentle man that he 
was. His kindly spirit never seemed to be ruffled— 
even when some physicists made controversy over his 
claim to discovery of elements 85 and 87. He never 
joined in the acrimonious debate, but rather worked 
on to make important discoveries in the field of 
isotopes years before the age of atomic science. 

Dr. Allison was a sociable fellow completely void of 
pretence. He loved the art of conversation; he laced 


If homemade ice cream just weren’t so dadblamed 
good I'd never fool with it. But the eating of it almost 
(almost, mind you) makes up for the general reduc- 
tion in religion brought about by the making of it. 

Oh, by the way, we finally got this particular 
freezerful made. It turned out beautifully. And just as 
the last turn of the handle was made, a swarm of 
relatives we hadn't seen in years surprised us with a 
visit and said, why sure, they’d like to have some 
good old homemade ice cream. 

At least, I think it turned out good. The spoonful I 
managed to sneak between filling up bowls tasted 
delicious. Then they wondered why I was out in the 
back yard hitting myself over the head with the 
freezer handle. 

“Oh,” Frosty said, “he does that all the time.” 


Here and There— 


Of Alligators and Men 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. ’46 


swamp—Old Saying. 


To maintain the Alumnew’s stan- 
dard truthfulness, I must begin by 
confessing that I do not know the 
age of that “old saying” quoted 
above. However, when I heard it 
the first time a few weeks ago, 
Larry Christenson, a very 
honorable Emory University law 
student, quoted it as old saying. 
Hence, Iam convinced that it is a bit 
of wisdom of ancient vintage. 


When you are up to your sacroiliac in alligators, it is 
hard to remember that your objective is to drain the 


Going a bit further in observance of truthfulness, I 
must note that sacroiliac is only a close approximation 
of the earthy term Larry transmitted to me—But the 
transmission was in private conversation and lam one 
of those intransigents who still maintain that certain 
terms are appropriate only for private conversation 
and the works of literary genius. 


So much for the preliminaries. When I started this 
column, my objective was to suggest how useful the 
saying has been to me. It must have popped into my 
mind a hundred times in that many different contexts 
since Larry related it, and each time it seemed more 
apt. It has become a sort of summation of the human 
condition: Life appears to be one alligator-filled bog 
after another though which men flounder on, vainly 
struggling to remember what they set out to do in the 
first place. 


Most of us, I suspect, end up just cussing alligators; a 
few hardy, or foolhardy, ones engage in futile battles 
with the crusty reptiles; and occasionally some rase 
soul steadfastly clings to his vision of draining the 
swamp. Of course, no one ever drains the whole 
swamp and clears the world of crocodiles. [don’t sup- 
pose anyone ever will. Still that dream seems the most 
worthy human objective yet discovered. 


At this point, I would invite those readers still with 
me to join in a swamp-draining crusade—if it weren’t 
for those dratted alligators that keep making me 
forget my original intent of writing an exhortation 
about getting back to the basics in education. 


—SSS SS ea eee 


his own with charming anecdotes, and he was a story- 


teller deluxe. 


Perhaps the characteristic that singled him out most 
was his modesty. Despite all the recognition and 
praise that his research and other professional ac- 
tivities brought him, he remained always the little un- 
assuming fellow that everybody loved. 

Auburn will miss Fred Allison. It is not going to 
forget the sight of him as, even up until a few weeks 
ago, he walked daily to the post office from his house 
on W. Magnolia, window shopped downtown with his 
beloved wife, “Miss Betty,” and stopped frequently to 


exchange pleasantries with admirers. 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Letters To Editor— 


From Allison Student 


Dear Ms. Lovvorn: 


It was very sad for me to note in 
the current issue of Auburn 
Alumnews the death of Dr. Fred 
Allison. I was one of those fortunate 
ones who did undergraduate work 
in physics at the time that Dr. 
Allison was head of the Physics 
Department and_ still teaching 
several courses. It was an ex- 
perience that I cherish to this day. 

I don’t know what kind of tribute 
you plan to run for him in the next 
issue of the Alumnews, but in case 
you plan on using any expressions 
from former students, I am enclos- 
ing a letter which I wrote to Dr. 
Allison about 11 years ago. It ex- 
presses my feelings about Dr. 
Allison, and you are free to use any 
parts of it you feel appropriate. 

My thanks to you and your staff 
for the excellent job that you do in 
putting out a fine publication. 


Sincerely, 

Earl P. Andrews, Jr. 
Senior Vice President 
Merchants National Bank 


Letter: 
September 5, 1963 


Dr. Fred Allison 
Huntingdon College 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Dear Dr. Allison: 


Certainly more years have 
passed than I care to admit— 
fourteen to be exact—since I was 
awarded a diploma signifying that 
I had completed the necessary 
work. for a Physics Degree from 
Auburn. Increasing age must dim 
the passing years, for it seems like 
only yesterday. 

Many times during the ensuing 
years, I have thought of writing to 
you, but as so often happens with 
the best of intentions, I neglected to 
do so. Upon seeing your picture in 
the recent copy of the Alumnews, 
however, I resolved to rectify the 
error of my ways. 

While I did not choose to pursue 
the field of Physics as a vocation, I 
shall always be grateful to you for 
your guidance in encouraging me 
to select this as a course of study. 
Banking certainly. doesn’t have 
much connection with Physics, and 


Reader Says 


Aug. 21, 1974 


Editor 
The Auburn Alumnews 
Auburn Alumni Association 


Dear Sir: 


In the August Alumnews I quote, 
“We fully expect to irritate,” a few 
alumni with this publication. In 
your last paragraph you stated 
“Although the last literary society 
died forty or fifty years ago.” 

The title of the English article 
regarding GTA’s “We're conscien- 
tious, concerned about students” 
intrigued me. Reading the entire ar- 
ticle, I could not help but notice the 
outpouring of the snobbish and 
egotistical statements of the GTA’s. 

I must say that I do agree with the 
last two statements by “C” and “B”. 
“C” said “I'm afraid there are peo- 
ple here who probably shouldn’t be 
teaching” and “B” said “You don’t 


yet I will challenge anyone to show 
me a college major that will better 
train an individual to study, to 
analyze, and to carry out projects in 
any line of endeavor. After all, 
graduation from college is really 
just the beginning of learning, and I 
have found that I am much better 
equipped to tackle the many bank- 
ing courses that I have taken asa 
result of the scientific background 
which I received under your 
leadership. 

More than this, perhaps, I shall 
ever be indebted to you for the fine 
Christian example which you set 
for all of your students. [remember 
vividly so many wonderful bits of 
philosophy that you gave us. These 
have meant a great deal to me in es- 
tablishing a purposeful direction 
for my life. 

My parents. still live in 
Montgomery, and when I next have 
the opportunity of being up there, I 
hope to be able to come by to see 
you. May God continue to richly 
bless you in your meaningful work 
with young people. 


Warm personal regards, 
Earl P. Andrews, Jr. 


Applauds Column 
on Drug Abuse 


Aug. 6, 1974 


Mr. Jerry Roden, Jr. 
The Auburn Alumnews 


Dear Jerry, 


[am writing to commend you on 
your fine editorial titled “A Modest 
Proposition” that appeared in the 
June-July edition of the Auburn 
Alumnews. My past years at A.U. 
cause me to agree completely with 
the .assumptions and facts ex- 
pressed by your article. 

It is very refreshing to read an 
enlightened point of view concern- 
ing the forever current problem of 
drug abuse. 


Sincerely yours, 
William J. McCormick 
B.S. Pharmacy "70 


Poem ‘Filthy’ 


have to be perfectly well adjusted 
to teach.” 


Recently, I read about the con- 
troversy taking place at Auburn, 
regarding the selling of Playboy 
magazine on campus. I personally 
did not think Auburn University 
should be allowed to sell the 
magazine—but now I have read the 
filthy poem, “Gallant Beguiling.” If 
you can publish this, Auburn then 
should sell Playboy. 


Your statement that the last 
literary society died forty or fifty 
years ago was proudly proclaimed 
by this poem. The “literary society” 
is still dead if this is the best Auburn 
has to offer. 


Hopefully in the future, you will 
restrict your paper to items of im- 
portance. 


Sincerely, 
William E. Owens, Jr. ’63 
Lanett 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1974 


Tribute to Dr. Allison 


By R.G. Arnold 711 


“You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage; 
And if perchance I fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye 
But pass my imperfections by.”— 
Anon. 


Dr. Allison quoted the above lit- 
tle homily many times. It was one 
of his favorites. No doubt the sen- 
timents expressed therein were in- 
corporated in his daily prayers— 
such a modest, meek and humble 
man was he! 

Early in his college days he 
became obsessed with the idea that 
the great mysteries undergirding 


Seeks Retirement 
Suggestions 


Sept. 14, 1974 
Gentlemen: 


On April 1, 1974, I retired from 
Mobil Research & Development 
Corp. after 30 years of service. I 
have been a loyal member and sup- 
porter of the Greater Auburn Fund. 

I would like to hear of outstan- 
ding retirement spots in the N.E. 
Alabama-Auburn area. Could I ask 
other alumni through the 
Alumnews for helpful suggestions? 


With very best wishes, 


Will Middleton ’33 
109 S. Jackson Ave. 
Wenonah, N.J. 08090 


An ‘Order’ 
From 1917 


Editor, The Alumnews 


For several years you have 
published interesting items by J.A. 
Douglas ’17. Attached is an order 
issued by Mr. Douglas in 1917. To 
me this proves his early fame as a 
writer. 

The ranch referred to is the 
residence of Prof. W.W. Hill on 
Gay Street. General Wood was 
G.R. Wood ’20 of Fairhope. J.B. 
Patterson is J.B. Patterson “18 of 
Fairhope. 

The “Rats” were C. Dunn of 
Millport, J.M. Corry, E.A. Watts, 
and E. W. Sartain. 


KE. W. (Easy) Sartain °21 
P.S. There were no deserters. 


The Enclosed “Order.” 


Headquarters Hill’s Ranch 
Sept. 20, 1917 


General Orders No. 1 


lst ‘Tonight there being a mass 
meeting in Langdon Hall, all the 
old men are requested, & all Rats 
are ordered to participate. 

General Wood will form his 
squad and deliver them in close 
order formation at the main doors 
of the Hall not later than 7:30 p.m. 
There he shall call the roll to ascer- 
tain if his commands all present. If 
there shall be any Rat who fails to 
arrive or who deserts on the way he 
shall be gently reminded of his duty 
to the tune of “45”. 


By order of the Commander 
J.A. Douglas 


F.B. Patterson, Adjutant. 


the universe and its relationship to 
man had only begun to be resolved. 
Upon this hypothesis he laid out his 
benchmark, namely, to make such 
contribution to its solution as his 
talents, time and treasure would 
permit. 

These accomplishments are too 
numerous to mention here but are 
fully detailed in various volumes of 
Who’s Who in American and inter- 
national scientific data. It would be 
difficult to construct a yardstick by 


which they might be measured by _ 


the average lay student. Naturally, 
we would turn first to the Greeks 
who pioneered in natural 
philosophy (physics). Since we are 
not dealing sand-lot but big league 
personalities such as the Ty Cobbs 
and Babe Ruths, we might begin 
with Socrates’ admonishment to 
the young to think for themselves 
rather than take for granted the 
pretensions of the wise men around 
them. How like the Allison 
philosophy! But Socrates was not as 


astute a teacher as Dr. Allison, — 


because he irritated many of his 
hearers with ironical arguments 
and made many of his hearers with 
ironical arguments and made many 
enemies among the _ influential 
classes so that eventually he was 
condemned to death. Had 
Socrates, like Dr. Allison, taken the 
time for a little excursio in tact he 
could have avoided the controver- 
sy and achieved the same design. 


Plato was Socrates’ greatest 
pupil, and made himself famous by 
praising his renowned teacher. And 
we today are staging the old 
Platonic act of giving credit where 
credit is due to one of America’s 
greatest scientists, Dr. Fred Allison 
of Auburn University. 

Plato’s greatest student was 
Aristotle who shaped the course of 
European philosophy for 2,000 
years. His teaching informed the 
Christian Church 400 years after his 
death, we are told. 

But Aristotle was more of a 
realist and scientist than his 
idealistic teacher, Plato, who 
believed that everything was an 
abstract idea, and that a beautiful 
woman or flower was only the 
reflection of the idea of beauty. Dr. 
Allison, on the other hand, was a 
realist. While he instilled in his 
students a certain respect and un- 
derstanding for idealism, he also 


Quotable Quote— 


‘We 
technology to 


cannot 


justments we need. We must 
begin now to think in terms of 
not too much reproduction, 
not too much use of resources, 
not too much of anything.’ 


trained them to face a cold stark 
world of reality. Aristotle wrote a 
book on natural philosophy 
(physics) which captivated the 
scientific world. Then he brought 
forth his greatest production, “Fun- 
damental Principles of 
Philosophy,” which was con- 
sidered simply out of this world. 
Since he wrote this book im- 
mediately after he wrote . his 
treatise on physics, it became 
known as “Metaphysics,” from the 
Greed prefix “meta” meaning 
“after” physics. 

Here was a successful effort in 
universal speculation that 
mystified the scholars of all 
succeeding ages, even down to the 
present day. Aristotle, as it were, 
reached up and contacted the great 
universal mind of wisdom. 
Answers to all questions pertaining 
to the processes of the human 
mind, the cause of things, facts and 
principles of reality, and of human 
nature and conduct, are to be found 
therein. 

A bird sits on a storm-tossed limb 
singing its throat out. Thunder rolls 
and lightning flashes, winds blow 
and the whole forest seems doom- 
ed to destruction; but still the bird 
sings more enthusiastically than 
ever. Why does the bird sing so ex- 
citedly and hilariously when other 
denizens of the forest are safely 


‘housed in their respective holes and 


dens? Not because it has a voice, 
because other birds have voices but 
do not sing; not because it has 
wings, because other birds have 
wings that do not sing. The bird sits 
on this storm-tossed bough singing 
its life out, not because it has a voice 
and wings, but because it knows it 
has a voice and wings. 


Both Aristotle and Dr. Allison 
possessed remarkable talents of 
mind and soul (voices). Many, 
many other intellectuals 
possessed minds (voices) of great 
dimensions who did not “sing.” 
Aristotle and Dr. Allison did “sing”; 
not because they had minds 
(voices) attuned to philosophical 
inquiry but rather because they like 
the bird sitting on a storm-tossed 
bough in the forest, “sang” because 
they knew they had “voices.” 

This their 


Was common 


denominator. This was their com- 
mon yardstick! 


wait for 
make the ad- 


—Dr. Beatrice Willard, 
member of the President's 
Council on Environmental 
Quality, speaking at Alabama’s 
first Youth Environmental 
Conference, held at Auburn. 
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Fred Allison: He was at Home in the World 


By Charlotte Ward 


This is the story of an alumni fund raiser, a basketball coach, a teacher, a dean, 
an award-winning physicist, a highly controversial researcher, a world traveler, 
and a gentleman. His name was Fred Allison. He died August 2, in Auburn, at the 


age of 92. 

The story begins in Washington 
County, Va., in the little town of Glade 
Spring, on July 4, 1882, when the 
Allison family,sturdy Scotsmen who 
had been living in North Carolina and 
Virginia since 1757, acquired its 
youngest son. He arrived seven years 
after the next-to-youngest, and ad- 
mitted to being “spoiled” by parents 
and five older brothers and sisters 
alike. Except Sister Rose, perhaps. She 
was his teacher in the little public 
school, and he knew he’d better make 
the mark in her class! 

Young Fred, by his own account, 
was something less than a dedicated 
scholar. As the owner of the only foot- 
ball in town, he was always able to find 
some distraction. “I'd go out and give 
that football a kick,” he once recalled,” 
and the whole town was out and we 
had a wonderful time.” But by the time 
he reached seventeen, he had ex- 
hausted the resources of the local 
public school and the private school 
that “concentrated on bookkeeping, 
but did teach the classics.” He 
matriculated at Emory and Henry 
College in Virginia in 1899. It was there 
he fell in love with learning. 

Young Allison’s favorite subjects at 
college were mathematics and ancient 
languages. He continued his study of 
Latin, begun in “business school” and 
learned Greek. He found himself well 
prepared by the Glade Spring schools 
for the “individualized” curriculum 
planned for him by the Emory and 
Henry faculty. No ACT’s in those 
days—“the faculty just talked to you, 
asked what courses you'd studied and 
so forth, and advised you what courses 
you should undertake.” 

How does a_ classical scholar 
become a physicist? In Fred Allison’s 
case, it was in answer to a need of his 
alma mater. As graduation time ap- 
proached, the president of the college, 
Dr. R.G. Waterhouse, called Allison in 
and asked him to consider going to 
Johns Hopkins for a year to study 
physics so that he could come back 
and set up a laboratory course at 
Emory and Henry. Laboratories were 
the latest thing in college physics in 
those days. Allison agreed, only to dis- 
cover that the two foreign languages 
required for admission to Hopkins had 
to be modern ones. He stayed on at 
Emory and Henry. 

Allison’s career at Emory and Henry 
certainly refutes the theory that 
specialization is the only way to 
success. His first year there found him 
assistant teacher in algebra, history, 
and freshman English. He corrected 
papers for the English classes, “the 
most difficult work I ever did.” The se- 
cond year, he became athletic director 


(at an increase in salary) and coached 
E. & H.’s first basketball team. They 
played their home games on a dirt 
floor in the college gym, and traveled 
to out-of-town engagements behind 
the “college team”—of two horses—in 
a wagon. The team’s record that first 
year was not spectacular, but it was a 
start. 

Allison finally got to Hopkins in 
1907, alternating periods of study there 
and at other major universities in the 
summers with teaching at Emory and 
Henry. When he began his physics 
department, it consisted of a science 
hall: a big room with elevated seats in 
the middle and labotatory tables 
around the walls. The need for better 
facilities was apparent, and Allison 
thought he knew how to get them. 
With the enthusiastic support of the 
new president of the college, he began 
his fund raising career. His first call 
was upon “two dear old ladies”, 
daughters of the principal founder of 
the college, the Reverend CreedFulton, 
who gave generously and gladly out of 
their modest resources to build the 
Creed Fulton Observatory and 
Physics Building. Other alumni and 
friends followed suit, and before long 
there was money enough to build the 
building—but not a cent left over for 
the telescope it had been designed to 
house. 

During one of his summers at the 
University of Chicago, Allison had 
made the acquaintance of one of 
America’s great instrument makers, 
William Gaertner, and had later done 
him a favor. The president of a new 
state college in Virginia, Radford, had 
commissioned Allison to outfit their 
physics department, and he had seen 
that the order for instruments went to 
Gaertner. When Allison arrived in 
Chicago to negotiate the purchase of a 
telescope without funds, he found 
Gaertner willing to extend him per- 
sonal credit. The terms: a two- 
thousand-dollar telescope, built and 
installed, to be paid for in four in- 
stallments, one every six months. It 
was now up to Allison to meet the 
payments. Inspiration struck. 


William Jennings 
Bryan said ‘No’ 
—at first 


In nearby Ashville, N.C., in that year 
of 1916, there lived that silver-tongued 
spokesman of the common man, 
William Jennings Bryan. He traveled 
by the North and Western Railway 
that passed through Emory, Va., giv- 
ing lectures for the benefit of good 
causes. Why not invite him to stop off 
and give one on behalf of the 


Note: Many incidents recounted in this article, including the quotes not otherwise designated, come 
from the transcript of a tape made by Dr. Allison in conversation with Dr. Howard Carr’36 and Dr. 
Gordon Hughes of the Physics Department and Mrs. Carolyn Dixon’40 of the University Archives in 


1969. Hearings ot the tape may be arranged with Dr. 


Allen Jones, archivist at the Ralph Draughon 


Library. The title of the article comes from a fitting remark about Dr. Allison by Dr. Ruth Fourier, 
humanities librarian. The author of the article is an assistant professor of physics at Auburn. 


telescope? The invitation was sent, the 
answer received. Written in pencil ona 
sheet of tablet paper, it was, ina word, 
“no.” It was still “no” a few months 
later. Then someone suggested that, 
whereas a busy man like Mr. Bryan 
might not stop for one lecture, he 
might for three. He did, on condition 
that Mr. Allison be his “Manager of the 
day” and handle all the arrangements. 
These included not only the printing 
and selling of the tickets all up and 
down the railway but getting Mr. 
Bryan from Radford College in the 
morning to Marion College in the 
afternoon by train and finally twenty 
miles over the mountain to Emory and 
Henry for the third lecture that night. 
The last twenty miles was to be ac- 
complished by automobile. But the 
weather turned cold. The driver refus- 
ed to go. The train did not normally 
stop between Lynchburg and Bristol. 
Strings were pulled, and it stopped 
that night. Something to do witha wire 
about a life-and-death matter, signed 
by “Fred Allison, Manager, William 
Jennings Bryan.” Bryan hypothesized 
that one of his political enemies had 
assured the railway superintendent 
that he was a dead man—politically. 
Bryan was so impressed with his 
manager he insisted on taking only for- 
ty percent of the money for himself, in- 
stead of the usual fifty-fifty split. The 
telescope was paid for, and the 
remaining four or five dollars bought a 
reference book for the observatory. 
In 1920, Allison left Emory and 
Henry, intending to complete his 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins, but 
was offered a_ half-time teaching 
assistantship at the University of 
Virginia. He was a family man now, 
having married the girl back home 
who was also one of his brightest 
physics students at Emory and Henry, 


Miss Elizabeth Kelly, and the oppor- 
tunity to complete his degree ina short 
time was seized. He earned his Ph.D. 
in physics, in the field of optics, from 
the University of Virginia in 1922. 

Following Fred Allison’s education 
is like taking a guided tour through the 
great events in physics in the first third 
of this century and being personally in- 
troduced to its greatest men. He 
studied optics at Chicago under A.A. 
Michelson, America’s first Nobel 
Laureate in physics. He obtained (at 
Millikan’s request) some of the 
preliminary data R.A. Millikan re- 
quired in order to carry out his famous 
oil drop experiment to measure the 
charge on the electron. But he was to 
go on to become one of those great 
names in physics himself. Right here at 
Auburn. 


Auburn 
was Becoming 
‘Dangerously Overbuilt’ 

It was Dr. Petrie who recruited Dr. 
Allison for Auburn, acting for Presi- 
dent Spright Dowell. Dr. and Mrs. 
Allison and little Elizabeth arrived in 
September, 1922, and took up 
residence in one of the spacious rooms 
at the old Jones Hotel on College 
Street until they could rent an apart- 
ment in the new building going up at 
the corner of Gay St. and the Opelika 
Road (since replaced by a filling sta- 
tion). Three years later they built the 
big white house on West Magnofa, 
across from Broun Hall, where Miss 
Betty still lives and where Dr. Fred 
died. Yes, they went on and built it, in 
spite of warnings that the town was 
becoming dangerously overbuilt, with 
five new houses having gone up the 
previous year. Dr. Fred always had 
faith in Auburn. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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It must have taken a lot of faith, too, 
for Auburn’s physics facilities in 1922 


were not much better than Emory and , 


Henry’s had been in 1911. They con- 
sisted of a lecture room, on the second 
floor of Samford Hall and in the base- 
ment, a laboratory, a shop, a 
stockroom, and a darkroom shared 
with Dr. Dunstan of Electrical 
Engineering. Yet out of those rooms 
came students and faculty colleagues 
who were to make their own names in 
physics in some of the great 
laboratories of the country. Asa steady 
stream of well-prepared students 
flowed from Auburn to the graduate 
laboratories of the University of 
Virginia and elsewhere, someone ask- 
ed Dr. Allison what his method was. 
“We have no method,” Dr. Allison 
replied. “We have good students, that’s 
all.” But those students themselves are 
inclined to believe it was something 
more. Something about the man in 
charge who brought out the best in 
them. 


The Physics Department budget in 
those early years ran to the princely 
sum of four hundred dollars annually. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Allison managed to 
run in the black, and to take the few 
dollars left at the end of the year over 
to the B. & G. storeroom and buy elec- 
trical cords and switches against future 
need. 

The coming of the Depression did 
not help the budget. Every kind of 
spending had to be curtailed. Dr. 
Allison had begun on the work that 
was to make him famous and plunge 
him into controversy, and he needed 
some sea water as a source of the rare 
elements he was studying. Ten gallons 
of sea water. The purchasing agent 
allowed as how that was a lot of sea 
water. Said Dr. Allison, “Oh, I could 
get along on five gallons if there’s a 
shortage.” 


First Major Paper 
on Magneto-Optics 


In 1927, a paper appeared in 
Physical Review under the names of 
J.W. Beams and Fred Allison recoun- 
ting their attempts to detect and 
measure a time lag in the Faraday 
effect. In 1845 the great English ex- 
perimentalist noted a “twisting” of a 
polorized light beam as it passed 
through liquids in a magnetic field. Dr. 
Allison’s question: Does it happen at 
once, or does. it take some time after 
the magnetic field is set up for the light 
to be rotated? “Some time” on the 
order of a tiny fraction of a second. Dr. 
Allison built an apparatus, which he 
called a magneto-optical apparatus, to 
find and measure that tiny interval of 
time. In a series of papers appearing in 
a number of prestigious journals of 
chemistry and physics, Dr. Allison and 
his co-workers presented their results. 
Scientists from around the country, 
and the world, came to see the original 
magneto-optic apparatus, returned 
home to build one, and in many cases, 
to submit their own papers on the 
effectiveness of the method. For it 
turned out to be far more than a 
method for measuring an_ in- 
finitessimal time lag in an effect of 
only obscure theoretical interest. It 
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appeared to be a powerful analytical 
tool for detecting minute amounts of 
chemical compounds in_ solution, 
because the beam of light coming 
through the apparatus could be made 
to show a minimum intensity at an ad- 
justment of the apparatus that was ab- 
solutely characteristic of the chemical 
compound in the solution through 
which the light had passed. That last 
sentence describes both the wonder 
and the difficulty of the magnetic- 
optical method. It was wonderfully 
sensitive and precise at identifying 
those trace elements and their com- 
pounds. But the adjustments were very 
difficult to make, and the changing 
light intensity could only be observed 
with human eyes. The photocells of 
1930 were not sensitive enough. The 
problem lay in the fact that some peo- 
ple could see the effect and others 
couldn’t. The ones who couldn’t 
became more and more insistent that it 
wasn't there. 


Discovery of 
Elements 85 & 87 


In papers appearing in Physical 
Review in 1930 and 193] and ina paper 
presented to the American Chemical 
Society’s national meeting on 
September 1, 1931, Dr. Allison and his 
coworkers claimed the greatest 
triumphs of the magneto-optical 
method, the discoveries of the new 
chemical elements 87 and 85 and a 
heavy isotope of hydrogen. The 
naturally occurring chemical elements 
are numbered, according to the 
number of their positive nuclear 
charges from one to 92. At that time 
elements number 85 and 87 were not 
known, but their predicted similarity 
to known elements told scientists 
where to look. Dr. Allison used his 
magneto-optical method to look in the 
likely places, and just as it had con- 
firmed the occurrence of known 
elements, it detected the two un- 
knowns. He claimed the discoverer’s 
privilege and named them virginium 
and alabamine, respectively, for his 
native and adopted states. The dis- 
coveries were confirmed by indepen- 
dent investigators, using both the same 
and different methods. But not 
everybody could do it. 


Next: ‘heavy’ 
Hydrogen 


The announcement of the discovery 
of “heavy hydrogen” was even more of 
a shocker. Scientists were certain 
elements 87 (virginium) and 85 
(alabamine) would turn up eventually, 
but they did not expect hydrogen, the 
simplest of all atoms—number 1—to 
have a heavy isotope. A few other in- 
vestigators confirmed the use of the 
magneto-optical method for detecting 
isotopes. In 1932, Harold Urey, at the 
University of Chicago, proved the ex- 
istence of heavy hydrogen, called 
deuterium, by an independent 
method. Urey was awarded a Nobel 
Prize for that discovery. 

As time went on, however, there 


(Photos from University Photo Service Files) 


were too many objections to Dr. 
Allison’s method. It was too subjective, 
too dependent upon the skill of the 
observer, to be universally applicable. 
Dr. Gordon Hughes, Dr. Allison’s long- 
time collaborator at Auburn, 
attempted to record the Allison effect 
photographically, but with only very 
modest success. Dr. Hughes’ paper in 
the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society late in 1936 was almost the last 
accepted for publication on the 


" magneto-optic effect. Elements 85 and 


87, identified by different means, are 
called astatine and francium now. 


Yet John Archibald Wheeler of the 
Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton, a physicist of world- 
renown, commented that of all the 
great events in science in the 1930’s two 
stand out: the development of 
“modern physics” and the discovery of 
the Allison Effect. 


Is there really an Allison Effect? Can 
it be reduced to routine observation by 
any trained physicist using objective 
instrumentation? Dr. Allison was 
working on this up to a month before 
his death. Dr. Hughes, now retired 
from teaching at Auburn, will pursue 
the line of research a while longer. 
Detection equipment becomes more 
sensitive and more rapidly responsive 
all the time. The story is not over yet. 


Dr. Allison, in the face of what must 
have been crushing disappointment, 
went on to other things. He attracted 
bright young men to his faculty, moy- 
ed into new quarters—about half of 
Tichenor Hall—in 1940, and taught 
more generations of students, who 
remember him as “Bullet” from his 
analogy of swiftly moving molecules 
to flying bullets. War came, and he saw 
his best faculty members being called 


into government service connected 
with the Manhattan Project and others. 
He himself returned to the University 
of Virginia to work briefly on proximi- 
ty fuses. As he had helped train a 
faculty-student reserve unit at Emory 
and Henry for possible service in 
World War I, so he devoted himself to 
the teaching of physics to some 600 
ASTP boys at Auburn in the early 
1940’s. Among the first class of about 
80, he recognized some of the finest 
minds he had taught. But when that 
unit reached Europe, the Battle of the 
Bulge was on, and these young men 
who “were not supposed to be carry- 
ing rifles” were rushed to the front, and 
their ranks were tragically slimmed. 
Dr. Allison never got over the sadness 
of that. 


Begins Auburn 
Doctoral Program 


The ending of World War II brought 
new responsibilities to Dr. Allison. He 
helped organize the group that has 
become Oak Ridge Associated Un- 
iversities to aid the transition of 


“nuclear know-how and research into 


the peace-time world. He rebuilt a 
faculty decimated by wartime 
demands to new heights of excellence. 
In 1949, he became dean of the 
Graduate School and director of the 
Auburn Research Foundation, 
although Dr. R.G. Strum replaced him 
at the ARF after two or three years. 
It was time, Dean Allison believed, 
that Auburn moved on into doctoral 
programs in the fields in which it had 
qualified faculties and facilities. He 
conferred with then-President Ralph 
B. Draughon. “I will give you to un- 
derstand now,” he quoted Dr. 
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1919-1932 

Dr. Robert O. Suddath *19 now 
lives at Route 5, Piedmont, S. C. 
. . . Glenn Riddell ‘20 has moved 
from Flat Rock, N. C., to Hender- 
sonville, N. C.. . . Loyd H. Shirley 
‘22 lives in Montgomery. . . . Wal- 
ker H. Mendenhall has moved from 
Florida to Charleston, W. Va. 


Dr. William E. Glenn ’25 now 
lives at Pine Mountain, Ga. 
The Spain Rehabilitation Center in 
Birmingham has honored the late 
O. F. (Freddie) Wise 26 by nam- 
ing a learning center in his mem- 
ory. Dr. Wise, who died in Decem- 
ber, 1973, was director of the Di- 
vision of Rehabilitation and Crip- 
pled Children’s Service of the State 
Department cf Education until his 
retirement in 1971. 


Dr. Carlos Helms ’26 now lives 
in North Myrtle Beach, S.C... . 
Spurgeon R. Long ’27 now lives in 
Cullman. . . . Byron C. Goode ’27 
has retired from the Alabama 
Highway Department after 47 years, 
30 of which were spent administer- 
ing the farm-to-market road _pro- 
gram in which $800 million in 
roads and bridges were built in 
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Air Division of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service in Athens, Ga., has 
been named a Fellow of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America. 
The Degree of Fellow is the high- 
est honor the Society confers on 
its members. It is given for profes- 
sional excellence and contributions 
to the organization. Mr. Carreker 
was cited for his research work, for 
his efforts in communicating with 
the public on the research findings, 
and for his-work as a teacher. .. . 

The Rev. Lewis G. Lankford ’31 
now lives at Shawmut. wD: 
John W. Letson °32 is now dean of 
the School of Education at Valdos- 
ta (Ga.) State College. . .. 


1933-1940 
Maj. Isaac L. Ledbetter, Jr., ’33 
now lives at Ft. Myers, Fla... . 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Marty 
*31 (Ethel Beck °34) now live in 
Fairhope. . . . Robert N. (Bob) Hoit 
34 is new governor of the Alabama 
District of Kiwanis International. 
He has been with the U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service for 34 years. 
He and his wife Hildegarde have 
two children including Robert N. 
HOw ors Go. 428 


conservation involving plants. He 
also worked on tropical grassland 
agriculture for the United Nations’ 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
carrying out assignments in Puerto 
Rico, Trinidad, El Salvador, and 
Brazile 

F. T. Chalmers "35 is new assis- 
tant vice president - commercial at 
Republic Steel Corp. in Birming- 
ham. He has been with Republic 
Steel since 1956. . . . Dr. George 
A. Baker °36 is now in Valdosta, 
Ga. . W. Blake Campbell *36 
now lives in Evergreen. . . . 

E. R. (Ted) Price ’37, D.V.M., re- 
tired in June as director of the Bu- 
reau of Veterinary Public Health for 
the State of Missouri. Dr. Price is 
an expert on rabies in the Midwest 
and has published several papers on 
rabies and other zoonotic diseases. 
He is a founding member of the 
American Board of Public Health. 
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Letter To 
: Class 724 


rural Alabama. He also has had 
charge of the Boy Scouts who have 
ushered at the Auburn home games 
for the past 25 years. Mr. Goode 
would like to hear from his former 
classmates. His address is 3674 
Wilmington Road, Montgomery 
SOLOS SS. i 


Forrest Word ’29 has retired from 
WestPoint-Pepperell but continues 
to be active, as he says, and “having 
fun.” He spent 5 weeks this summer 
with Boy Scout Camping. Scouting 
is an important part of his life. He 
recently completed 21 years with his 
Troop which recently celebrated its 
50th anniversary. Mr. Word holds 
Silver Beaver and Vigilante Awards. 

Jobn R. Carreker 730, retired re- 
search leader for the Soil, Water & 


Dr. Allison—A Man at Home in the World 


(Continued from page 7) 
Draughon, “I will not stand for a shod- are still a couple of young men com- 
dy Ph.D.” No more would Dr. Allison. pleting Ph.D.’s at Auburn in physics 
A thorough study revealed that who got their start as undergraduates 
aia Mathematics and Zoology were ready at Huntingdon with Dr. Fred. The 
han data to offer the Ph.D., and the School of Allisons “commuted” those twelve 
Education to institute an Ed.D. years, living in Montgomery during 
ial | program. These became Auburn’s first the school week and returning home to 
Wer doctoral programs. Dean Allison con- Auburn for weekends. The Reverend 
WB tier: tinued to head both the Graduate Charles Britt recalls that it was a rare 
School and the Physics Department Sunday that Dr. Allison’s pew was 


As [hope our classmates all know 
that Auburn Homecoming for 1974 
is Saturday, October 26th. We are 
fortunate that our 50th anniversary 
celebration was set for the same 
day as those of us so fortunate to 
still be around will also see a lot of 
our old friends of six other classes 
that attended Auburn when we 
were there. 

The Alumni Association is again 
showing wonderful cooperation in 
helping to make it a joyful occa- 
sion. , 

We. hope everyone that. cam 
possibly come will be there. 


William Crawford Clark Young 
"34 retired July 20 after 40 years 
with the government soil conserva- 
tion organizations. His work includ- 
ed a position as horticulturist with 
the Soil Conservation Service fol- 
lowing WW II and in 1949 he be- 
came management agronomist for 
the SCS. In 1954 he moved to Ath- 
ens, Ga., to become plant materials 
specialist. He also did graduate 
work at the University of Georgia. 
In 1964 he transferred to Fort 
Worth, Tex., as plant materials 
leader for 11 Southern states where 
he received outstanding awards for 
his work in 1967 and 1972. In 
1970 he was recognized for his 
work with Southern universities in 


HONORED—Nancye Thompson Barrett ’39 receives the 1974 Cultural Arts 
Award from Florida Goy. Reubin Askew in recognition for service in every phase 
of the cultural arts in her community: theatre, opera, symphony, museum of fine 
arts, and for art work used in benefit programs. Mrs. Barrett, of St. Petersburg, is 
also the 1974 “Woman of the Year” presented by the Beta Sigma Phi Council of area 
sororities for “33 years of civic service to her community in more than 30 different 
volunteer organizations, who nominated her.” She has recently completed aterm as 
chairman of the bi-racial advisory committee to the School Board and has served on 
a Citizens Committee to Study Education, mandated and appointed by the Florida 
Legislature. 


Sincerely yours, 
Irving Patrick 
Class Secretary 


Feral until his age, 70, forced his retirement empty at the Auburn Methodist 
Pita | in 1953. He was ready to begin a new Church. 


In 1969, Dr. Fred finally “retired.” 
At least he didn’t meet classes any 
more. Said it was getting hard to 
remember the students’ names. But not 
many days passed that he was not at 
work up on the third floor of the 
laboratory building that bears his 
name, or looking in my door, and all 
the others along the corridor, to smile 
and say “Good morning.” I arrived at 
Auburn after Dr. Fred “left,” and it did 
take him a little while to “ place” me, 
because I attended all the Physics af- 
fairs, though my husband is in the 
Chemistry Department. Dr. Fred was 
certainly not an M.C.P., but he wasn’t 
really used to seeing lady physics 
teachers. 

The soft footsteps past our doors are 
quiet now, and we miss him. 


career. 
Panetta ‘New Careers’ 


Dr. Allison returned to Emory and 
Henry to teach physics for three years. 
The following year he made astudy of 
the physics department at 
Chulalongorn University in Bangkok, 
Thailand, in connection with a 
government-sponsored program at the 
University of Texas. Once youre that 
far from home, you might as well 
travel all the way around the world, 
and that’s what he and Miss Betty did. 

On his return to Alabama he dis- 
covered that Huntingdon College in 
Montgomery had gone coed and need- 
ed a physics department. For the next 
twelve years, Dr. Allison was, or was a 
large part of, that department. There 


DR. ALLISON'S Laboratory in the Physics Building where he was continuing his research. 
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ONLY YESTERDAY— 


Heisman Picked Auburn Football Champs 


Sixty Years Ago: J.W. Heisman, the Heisman, had written in an 
Atlanta paper forecasting that Auburn would be in the SIAA foot- 


ball champs. 

The Alumni Association was rais- 
ing money for the Alumni Gym and 
advertising Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Cornell pennants in 
the Alumnus. The Alumnus also 
was trying to get its subscription list 
to 2,000 at $1 per year. 

Alumni contributing to the 
Alumni Gym fund indicated that 
they were happy to do what they 
could for “Old Auburn” as they 
repeatedly referred to their alma 
mater. 

The honorary society Phi Kappa 
Phi came to campus in October 
1914. Auburn was the 12th college 
to receive a charter in the society 
which had been organized in 1897. 
It is still the highest honorary at 
Auburn. 

The football season was going 
great. Auburn had won four games, 
holding the opposition scoreless. 
The team opened the 1914 season 
with a 39-0 win over Marion, then 
“took on Hamilton a team of heavy 
but inexperienced players from a 
north Alabama _ Agricultural 
School, and had little trouble in 
defeating them 60 to 0.” They then 
whipped Florida 20 to 0 and Clem- 
son 28to0. . 

Alumnus Dr. John Osgood Rush 
99 had been invited to give a report 
at the First International Congress 
of Sexual Researches to be held in 
Germany. He had delivered a talk 
on “Sexual Hygiene” at Auburn 
earlier in the year. 

“Prominent” was the most pop- 
ular word in the Alumnus personal 
items, with “promising” running a 
close second. The columns includ- 
ed news of prominent merchants, 
physicians, wholesale grocers, 
business and_ insurance men, 
architects, druggists, planters, con- 
tractors, attorneys, dentists, 
ginners, and promising young at- 
torneys, bankers, and engineers. 

Fifty years ago: 

The following items were lifted 
from four issues of The Plainsman: 
Sept. 6; Sept. 19; Sept. 26; and Oct. 
3, 1924. 


Sept. 6, 1924 

New Engineering Building: 
“Work on Ramsey Hall, the new 
engineering building, was begun 
on August 18. The foundations are 
now being laid and the building is 
to be ready for occupation by 
September, 1925. When com- 
pleted, it will be one of the largest 
and best equipped buildings in the 
South and will cost approximately 
$218,000.” 


Football Tickets: “The Athletic 
Association has adopted a new 
system of student admission to the 
games on and away from campus. 
Upon registration each student will 
be given a book containing 30 
tickets numbered from one to thir- 
ty. The student’s name will be 
entered thereon and he must signa 
pledge stating that he has received 
the same. Before each game a 
number corresponding to one of 
those in the book will be posted. 
Only the ticket corresponding to 
this number will admit the student 
to this game and the ticket must not 
be detached from the book.” 


From the Postmaster: [On] 
“Your first visit to the post office, 
stop at the General Delivery and 
cancel your forwarding address, 
then go over to the stamp window 
and get you a box, if there is one 
left. Buy a 25, 49, 73, or 97 cent 


book of stamps; you are then all set 
for your letter to and from your 
girl.” 


Some Gems From Freshman Ex- 
amination Papers: “Tennyson 
wrote ‘In Memorandum.” ... “The 
blood vessels are the veins, arteries, 
and artilleries.” . . “Gender shows 
whether a man is mascular or 
feminine.” . . . “Things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
anything else.” 


New Athletic Field: “One of 
Auburn’s long dreamed of needs 
has been supplied in the new 
athletic field just north of Drake 
Field. This term there will be plen- 
ty of space for the training of 
numerous applicants in football 
and base-ball. . . . The work was 
done under the supervision of the 
Athletic Association and cost ap- 
proximately $6000.” 


From “The Girls’ Department”: 
“Sororities are a comparatively 
new addition to Auburn’s list of 
organizations but since they have 
come they have multiplied rapidly. 
We now boast four.” 


Sept. 19, 1924 


Long Hair Must Go: “ “The Rape 
of the Lock’ was carried on on a 
large scale during the past week as 
a result of a proclamation issued by 
the august seniors. These 
dignataries in their regular class 
meeting on Tuesday officially 
warned the Freshmen that all 
vestiges of hirsute adornment must 
vanish by Sept. 27. The Rats, ever 
willing to co-operate in matters like 
this, have already begun to accede 
to this request, and as a result, the 
barber shops report a sudden boom 
in trade.” 


Sept. 26, 1924 


“A” Club Dance: “On Saturday 
Night, the Alumni Gymnasium was 
the scene of the first “A” Club 
dance of the new college year. It 
was well attended by the local 
collegians and out of town visitors. 
It was one of the best ever given by 
the ‘A’ Club. The music was fur- 
nished by the Tiger Harmony Six, 
which performed nobly until mid- 
night.” 


Laundry Clogged: “Many 
students have been annoyed on 
account of unavoidable delay in the 
return of laundry this week. The 
delay was due to the fact that anew 
system of marking the laundry has 
been inaugurated which makes it 
necessary that each piece be 
remarked: The water question (the 
campus was short on water, it 
seems—ed.) is also a matter to take 
into consideration as a laundry 
cannot operate when the water is 


ObFis 7: 
Oct. 3, 1924 


New Band Uniforms: “After 
careful consideration by the Stu- 
dent Council, and others in- 
terested, the new band uniforms 
have been selected and ordered. 
The band is intending to ‘strut’ in 
the new apparel at the L.S.U. game 
this year. .. The uniform will con- 
sist of a blue gaberdine cape which 
will be lined with a rich orange. 
The cape will have an Old English 
‘A, in a wreath over the heart. 
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There will be two caps, one of the 
yachting style with an orange tiger 
with Auburn in rainbow shape over 
him, on the front, and the other will 
be of the Pershing style, bearing the 
military insignia.” 


Forty-five Years Ago: A record 
1,670 students had enrolled for the 
fall term including 553 freshmen. 
The September 1929 Alumnews 
pictured the frosh extremes, 4’ 11” 
Lynch Mallory and 6’ 4” William 
Middleton. The 35 new professors 
included H.S. Swingle, research 
associate professor in the 
physiology of insects; E.V. Smith, 
assistant in botany; and ELL. 
Mayton and C.J. Rehling, assistants 
in agronomy and soils. 

The School of Science and 
Literature appeared as such for the 
first time in the catalogue, and 
Auburn students could now major 
in language and literature, science, 
social science or pre-law. Ross 
Chemical Laboratory was_ half 
completed after the cornerstone 
had been laid Aug. 16 with “ancient 
Masonic ceremonies.” 

The “talkies” had come to the 
Tiger Theatre on Sept. 11 and 
students were offered “shows that 
contain sound effects and 
dialogue.” 

Revised Rat Rules: 

Freshmen must wear rat caps 
during the week, except with 
military uniform, and when in 
college buildings. 

2. Freshmen must not jay-walk. 

3. Freshmen must attend football 
practices or stay off the streets. 

4. Freshmen must not walk 
through the Main Gate at any time. 

5. Freshmen must attend all Mass 
Meetings. (Note: “Mass Meetings” 
apparently were the same as 
modern pep rallies, as they con- 
sisted of “yelling for the grid 
warriors of the school.”) 


On the football front, Ralph Jor- 
dan of Selma was the sophomore 
center candidate. 

And ardent football writers were 
carrying on in the Atlanta Journal 
about “ ‘Good old Auburn, bands 
playing—and they've got a really 
fine band; cheer-leaders leading; 
sponsors sponsoring. . . steps out 
and compiles for itself a schedule 
that would curl the hair on the 
coldest-headed coach in America 
today, and electrify the oldest and 
dumbest alumnus. Good old 
valiant Auburn—who hasn’t won a 
conference game in three years— 
collects a program including every 
powerful team in the conference 
except Alabama, and only hasn’t 
got Alabama because Alabama 
wouldn't play.’ ” 


Twenty-five years ago: 


In 1949 Auburn had graduated a 
record number of students and was 
wistfully preparing for an impor- 
tant football season. A play-by- 
play description of the first 
Auburn-Alabama conflict (1893) 
began in the September issue of the 
Alumnews and concluded in Oc- 
tober. Auburn’s coaches had been 
off to a Marine Corps coaching 
clinic and the Athletic Department 
was mailing out tickets. The 
schedule included Ole Miss, 
Florida, Georgia Tech, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Mississippi State, 
Georgia, Clemson, and Alabama. 

Among the names on the football 
roster were Travis Tidwell, Coker 
Barton, John Adcock, Max Autrey, 
Charlie Langner, and Jim 
Mcgowen. 

All the enthusiasm proved no 
avail and Old Miss soundly pound- 


NEW DIRECTOR—Charles M. Sanders ’34 is new director of the Division of In- 
terior Resources of the Florida Department of Natural Resources. In his new job he 
supervises the Bureau of Water Resources, Bureau of Geology, and Bureau of 
Waterways as well five water management districts. He has worked with the Soil 
Conservation Service in Alabama, Washington, D.C., Georgia, and Florida. 


ed Auburn 40-7 in their first conflict 
since 1932. 

A proposed Student Union 
Building, to be part of the “Greater 
A.P.I.” had been designed. 
However the artists’ rendering of 
the building shows no resemblance 
to the current building. 

Alumna Sculpturess Jean 
Woodham "46 had won the 8th Kate 
Neal Kinley Fellowship from the 
University of Illinois. She planned 
intensified sculpture study in New 
York City. 

Jimmy Hitchcock ’33, associate 
commissioner of the Public Service 
Commission and director of the 
American Legion Junior baseball 
program, had been a special guest 
at the dedication of Auburn’s new 
city park. 

Auburn band alumni were mak- 
ing plans for a 50th anniversary 


celebration on homecoming Nov. 
5. P.R. Bidez 15, bandmaster, and 
David Herbert, assistant band- 
master, had announced a band 
alumni breakfast for the Pitts Hotel 
on Homecoming morning. 

Graham McTeer '50, managing 
editor of the Plainsman wrote a 
column on one of the “War Eagle” 
stories—this one about an Eagle 
that became entangled in some pea 
vines near Beehive and was bought 
from the farmer for $10 by a group 
of Auburn students who presented 
him to the A-Club at a mass 
meeting before a game with South 
Carolina. Auburn hadn’t won a 
conference game in three years and 
wasn't expected to win that one. 
But Auburn ended up a 25-7 victor. 
Consequently the Eagle was held 
responsible, and Auburn had anew 
mascot. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


In 1972 he received the Missouri 
Public Health Association’s W. Scott 
Johnson Award for outstanding pub- 
lic health service... . 

Lt. Gen. (Ret.) Robert J. Fried- 
man 737 is now with Fairchild 
Semiconductor in Mountain View, 
Calif. He had been with the comp- 
any in Tokyo, Japan. . . . Mr. and 
Mrs. Sterling Graydon, Jr., 39 (Ann 
Morris 38) now live in Hodges, S.C. 

Col. William H. Laseter *40 re- 
tired from the Air Force on March 
1 and in July opened the Clayton 
Brokerage in Mobile. He lives in 
Valparaiso, Fla... . The Rev. Rob- 
ert S. Andrews *40 now lives in Sel- 


4941-1945 


Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Mershon 41 
(Willodene Harmon *43) now live in 
their Lake Martin home near Dade- 
ville, following Mr. Mershon’s re- 


tirement from Westinghouse on Aug. 
1. He spent 33 years with Westing- 
house in numerous capacities includ- 
ing management positions in engi- 
neering, project, and personnel areas 
at plants in Pittsburgh, Pa., Lima, 
Ohio, and Jacksonville, Fla. His 
most recent assignment was with 
Offshore Power Systems in Jackson- 
valle:e. cc 

Col. Samuel L. Smith *42 now 
lives in Auburn. ... CC. Aubrey 
Clayton ’43 has moved from Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kan., to Memphis, 
Tenn. ... Dr. John Nall ’43 recent- 
ly received an award for “Dedicat- 
ed and Outstanding Service to 
Dogs”. He received the award at 
the 6th Annual Heart of the South 
Educational Seminar on Dogs spon- 
sored by The Associated Specialty 
Clubs of Alabama and the Depart- 


(Continued on P. 11) 


Auburn Singers in Romania— - 


Borrowed Equipment, A Romanian Wedding 


By Annette Norris 74 


Pleasant summer people and experiences linger inthe memories | member musical group, under the strumental, was selected by Am- 
of the Auburn University Singers and Brass, who returned to direction of Dr. Thomas Smith, _ bassadors for Friendship as one of 
Auburn September 3 from a three-week tour of Romania. The 41- Choir, and Mr. David Alexander, in- _ several groups to represent the Un- 


Carpathian Mountains to the Black 
Sea. 
“The concerts were always well- 


IN CONCERT—A piazza concert by Auburn Singers. The group includes, starting from the left, Gene Lee. Anne Cork, Ron- 
nie Cates, JoAnne Hamrick, Barry Rush, Karen Howard, Gary Adams, Mary Medders, Joe Elder, Luanne Gilbreath. Dale 


Farmer, Carla Ginn, Mike Ziegler, Joyce Beard. 


Karen Williamson, JoAnne Hamrick, Ronnie Cates, Louise Edwards, Marc Stephenson, Karen Howard, Barry Rush, Sharon 
Cooner, Larry Farrow, Mary Medders, Gary Adams,ChrisLetson, Rick Murphy, Luanne Gilbreath, Joe Elder, Beth Botler, 
Carla Ginn, Dale Farmer, Robert Lamborne, Joyce Beard, and Mike Ziegler. 


i. 


ited States in communist countries. 

The musicians’ preparation for 
the tour occupied much of last 
spring with a week of summer 
rehearsal culminating in a Bon 
Voyage concert on August 12. 

The group left Auburn around 
noon on August 14, and eventually 
boarded the Romanian airline 
Tarom in New York with two other 
musical tour groups. After a brief 
refueling in Amsterdam, the 
Singers arrived in the Romanian 
capital of Bucharest some 24 hours 
later. 


Universal Luggage 
Problem 


Like most other travelers these 
days they too had a luggage 
problem. “The United Nations 
Congress on World Population 
Control was going on in 
Bucharest,” Dr. Smith explained, 
“and since UN cargo received first 
priority, some of our equipment 
arrived two or three days late.” 


Borrowed Equipment 
from 
Local Group 


Consequently at their first con- 
cert (in Turnu-Severn), Dr. Smith 
continued, the group used equip- 
ment borrowed from a small band 
playing for a wedding in the same 
hotel where the singers stayed. 

Members of the wedding. party 
pinned flowers on Auburn Singers, 
officially inviting them to the wed- 
ding festivities, where Auburn 
students joined wedding guests in 
Romanian folk dances. “A folk in- 
strumental group with traditional 
instruments and costumes played 
at the reception,” Dr. Smith 
recalled. “Some of the singers 
presented the couple with a silver 
Auburn University mug as a wed- 
ding gift.” 

Once in Romania, all the tour 
arrangements were handled by the 
National Tourist Agency, a govern- 
ment department which provided 
guides, buses, drivers, and ac- 
comodations for the group. a 

The Singers performed in 
churches, schools, parks, hotels, 
and concert hall, presenting some 
11 scheduled concerts from the 


received,” Dr. Smith said, es- 
timating that the usual crowd 
numbered between five and six 
hundred, although attendance at 
one concert reached 2000. “The 
places where we performed were 
always full, usually with people 
standing along the walls.” 


Certain of the Singer’s selections 
were more consistently popular 
with the Romanian audience. 
“Soloists Deborah Barber singing 
Roberta Flack selections and Anne 
Cork singing country western 
music were very popular,” Dr. 
Smith explained, “along with the 
square dance number and ‘I 
Believe in- Music.’ ” Singer Ivan 
Wood commented that soloists 
worked up new encores during the 
course of the tour. 

“One of our concerts was 
canceled due to the Independence 
Day celebration on August 23,” Dr. 
Smith added. While in Tirgu- 
Mures, the Singers witnessed the 
parade of soldiers, school children, 
workers, athletes, and industrial 
floats commemorating 30 years of 
Romanian government under the 
present regime. 

Singing about every other day, 
the group had a chance to do some 
sightseeing and meet some of the 
people. Several of the Singers met 
English-speaking Romanian music 
students and were able to visit in 
their homes and listen to their 
musical performances. 


Language Barrier 
not Insurmountable 


No insurmountable language 
problems hindered the singers. 
“Most of the people that I met were 
bilingual,” explained flutist Sara 
Nichols, “although their second 
language was usually French or 
German. Some of the young people 
spoke English.” 

“The people were impressed that 
we announced our selections in 
their language,” Sara continued. 
With coaching from Mr. and Mrs. 
William Tanyas of Phenix City, the 
group learned introductions and 
one number in Romanian. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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A BORROWED HORN— Auburn brass players who accompanied the Singers met some Romanian teenagers and borrowed 
their horns for an impromptu bit of hornblowing in the park. Pictured are an unidentified Romanian boy and Auburnites NG ie Pret 
Mike Hollinshead, Phil Elmore, and director David Alexander and other Romanian students. > 


BY SIGN—Sharon Cooner and Rusty Logan pose by a sign announcing the Singers 
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Singers In Romania 


(Continued from page 10) 


The appeal of play seemed quite 
universal to several athletic singers 
who engaged in an afternoon of 
Frisbee throwing outside their 
motel. The students drew a crowd 
of curious observers, and language 
being unnecessary to learn Frisbee, 
the singers taught many of the 
crowd this new sport. “I promised 
to send two Frisbees back to a 
medical student that I met,” Ivan 
commented, “along with the 
technical points of the game.” 


Trumpetist Mike [lollinshead 
met with an unusual experience. He, 
photographed three Frenchmen 
with a poloraid camera, and after 
presenting them with the picture 60 
seconds later, he was 
enthusiastically kissed on either 
cheek by each of the pleased sub- 
jects. 


Overall there were almost no 
complaints about the trip. Some of 
the water was undrinkable, so that 
the singers were forced to buy Pep- 
si at 35-40¢ a bottle or drink 
‘Chico,’ a Romanian invention 
tasting, as one singer put it, like the 
“renegade son of a gatorade.” 

“The tour was really a good ex- 
perience for every one in every 
sense of the word,” Dr. Smith con- 
cluded. “All the students really had 
a ball, and singing every other day, 
we got a chance to look at the coun- 
try. 

“We were presented with 
flowers everywhere we sang, and 
in return, presented certificates of 
appreciation from Auburn Univer- 
sity,” he added. “Although the peo- 
ple there were different, their 
warmth and friendliness were real- 
ly outstanding.” 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


(Continued from page 9) 


ment of Comparative Medicine at 
the University of Alabama. Dr. Nall 
is veterinarian for the Birmingham 
Zoo and operates a small animal 
practice in Homewood... . 
Lemuel Downing °43 of Phenix 
City has been suffering through 
cracks about the state of his luggage 
for several months now. Back in 
May, Mr. Downing, vice president 
of Phenix National Bank, and _ his 
wife were to go to the Alabama 
Banker’s Convention and set the lug- 
gage out in the yard near the gar- 
bage cans to wait on the friends to 
pick them up. Friends came but 
there was no luggage. Suddenly a 
light dawned and the Downings and 
friends were off to chase the gar- 
bage truck. But the truck was no- 
where in sight. Then the Downings 
called the city sanitation office and 
found out the truck had already 
been to the dump and was on its 
way back. The Downings were as- 
sured their luggage would be re- 
turned and it was—but the truck’s 


Faces in The News 


h 


Thornton 


Winter 


Thorne S. Winter, Jr., “30, retired 
Southern Bell executive, was elected 
vice president, representing Zone 2, of 
Civitan International in July. He has 
held numerous local district and inter- 
national offices in Civitans and is very 
active in Atlanta civic affairs including 
the Alliance Theatre, High Museum of 
Art, Atlanta Symphony. He and his wife 
Blanche havea son, Thorne M., III, who 
is an internist and cardiologist, and 
three grandchildren. 

M.D. (Moon) Thornton ‘31 of 
Montevallo was honored by the recent 
Alabama Legislature by a resolution 
commending his “years of service to the 
youth of this state and to the field of 
education” and his “outstanding service 
to his community, his profession, and to 
his state.” He has taught at Montevallo 
High School, where he is currently 
agribusiness education teacher, since 
1948. 


compacter had done its work. From 
mangled luggage they got out the 
garbage stained remains—and_ the 
nine extra ties the crew thought 
must belong to Mr. Downing. After 
a lengthy debate the Downings de- 
cided to go on to the convention 
and consequently spent the first 
morning shopping for new clothes. 
Mr. Downing asserts that he has be- 
come “the laughing stock of Phenix 
City” and everybody makes jokes. 
One of the more recent ones hap- 
pened at a Lions Club meeting when 
the emcee reported that the acci- 
dent happened because the suitcases 
“were so old they had Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute on the side.” 

Ann Mable Harrington *44 and 
Pear] Harrington *45 now live in 
Montgomery. 


Faces in The News 


Christopher Taylor 


Grigsby S. Christopher °33, chief of 
TVA’s Environmental Engineering 
Branch, retired recently after 27 years 
with the agency. For the past 22 years 
he has headed TVA’s programs in en- 
vironmental sanitation, mosquito con- 
trol, and aquatic plant control. Before 
joining TVA he was with the Alabama 
Department of Public Health. He is the 
author of several publications on mos- 
quito and weed control. He and his wife 
Katherine, who live in Sheffield, have 
immediate plans to tour Canada and the 
western U.S. including a visit to their 
son in Oregon. 

Dr. W.H. (Jack) Taylor “40 became 
acting director of the Alabama 
Cooperative Extension Service on July 
1. He had been associate director since 
March 1, 1971. He has been with the Ex- 
tension Service for 27 years and earlier 
worked with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. He is a member of 
numerous state and national com- 
mittees on agriculture and Auburn civic 
organizations. He and his wife Mary 
Nell have two children: Bill, an Auburn 
graduate currently in the insurance 
business in Auburn and Martha, a senior 
in laboratory technology at Auburn. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1974 


MORE FORMAL—Flutist Sara Nichols and singers Marc Stephens, 
Karen Fuqua and JoAnne Hamrick in Polisti. 


& 


TIME OUT—Singers Karen Howard, Patti Heath, Beth McKinney, Gayle Smith, and Ivan Woods (who identified the pic- 


tures for us) have a bite to eat during a sight-seeing tour. 


HUNGER—Students get hungry in Romania as well as in the States. Buying pastries from a Romanian girl are Dale 


ea 


Gayle Smith, Gene Lee and Patti Heath, and unidentified Romanians. 


Louise Edwards, Karen Williamson, Beth MckKinne, 


Farmer. 


Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


1946-1949 


Adele Block Lipson °46 lives in 
Tuscaloosa. . . . Dr. and Mrs. Tho- 
mas F, Parkinson ’47 (Helen Chap- 
man "46) returned to the States Aug. 
15 after six months in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, where Dr. Parkinson 
worked for the International Atomic 


Energy Commission under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. He was 
on sabbatical leave from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri... . 

Dr. Jerry Callis “47 of Southold, 
N.Y., received the 1974 Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress Prize 
from the American Veterinary Med- 


ical Association for “outstanding 


contributions to veterinary medical 
science and the veterinary profes- 
sion.” After receiving an M.S. from 
Purdue in 1949 he joined the Dutch 
foot-and-mouth disease laboratory in 
Amsterdam. He began work at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Philpott Talks About Auburn— 


Rising Prices, Jobs for Grads, a Stable Enrollment 


By Thom Botsford 73 


Auburn University President Harry M. Philpott believes there will be substan- 
tial readjustments in the career goals of college students within the next ten years, 
as a result of a “tighter” national job market in certain areas, including law and 


education. Even aspiring medical and 
veterinary medicine students, he 
speculates, may face dwindling op- 
portunities in the 1980’s as new 
professional schools turn out many 
more veterinarians and M.D.’s. 

Presently the regional job market for 

college graduates is not so flooded, but 
Auburn students should expect, 
generally, academic and vocational 
competition to get much keener in the 
future. By the end of the decade, ap- 
proximately 9,800,000 college 
graduates nationwide will have 
entered the labor force while only 6,- 
600,000 will have found jobs, requiring 
more than a high school education, ac- 
cording to Nixon Administration 
studies. 

_ Already some colleges and univer- 
sities are experiencing the resulting 
pinch in terms of enrollment drops and 
losses of tenured and non-tenured 
faculty. The spiraling cost of living is 
also a depressing factor on universities. 

Fortunately, Auburn University is in 
better shape than many institutions, as 
the interview below indicates. In his 
Samford Hall office early in 
September, President Philpott 
“speculated” on the future job market, 
the enrollment picture, the rising costs 
of higher education, the status of 
tenured faculty, and current student 
attitudes: 

News: President Philpott, how do job 
prospects for college graduates in 
Alabama compare with dwindling op- 
portunities nationwide? 

Philpott: A good bit depends here on 
your time frame, whether you're talk- 
ing about 1980 to 1985 or next year. At 
the moment, Alabama is not quite 
following the national pattern, 
probably because we started with 
more of a deficit in certain areas than 
many other states. For example, in 
health care, we’ve always had, in 
proportion to the population, a smaller 
number of physicians than many other 
states have had. I know of no one who 
is predicting immediately that we’re 
going to have a surplus of physicians. 
But there have been a number of very 
substantial observers and 
prognosticators who have predicted 
that, given the expansion that we have 
in our medical education programs, 
this can be a factor, let’s say sometime 
around 1980. 

There are going to be established (in 
the U.S.) five new medical schools as a 
result of the federal government’s ac- 
tion. These will be in cooperation with 
some states that have shortages and 
where Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals are available for teaching 
purposes in some measure. They will 
be in operation in three or four years. 
So there have been predictions that 
when we begin graduating the large 
classes we're taking care of, we will be 
running into a surplus of physicians. 

We find a different pattern for all 
vocational areas. In the case of the 
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humanities, there’s the question of 
where these graduates go anyway. 
There are some in the performing arts, 
others in college teaching, and others 
who simply use the humanities major 
as a basic educational undergirding for 
a variety of occupational interests. The 
thing I foresee in the next ten years is a 
substantial readjustment in terms of 
vocational choices and_ vocational 
goals. 

News: In the late Sixties, jobs for 
engineers—especially aerospace 
engineers—were becoming harder to 
find. Has the outlook improved? 
Philpott: At one point our engineering 
enrollment was nearly 3,000, and then 
suddenly the glamour and the oppor- 
tunity lessened nationally and 
engineering enrollments took a sub- 
stantial nosedive. Now it’s coming 
back up, after bottoming out. It’s up- 
ward because employers are not get- 
ting the number of students to fill the 
slots opening up. 

The job situation in general is com-_ 
plicated, I think, by the difficulty of 
foreseeing the demand for various 
fields of work and relating the supply 
to the demand. I don’t think it’s a good 
idea for anybody in education to try to 
vigorously relate supply and demand 
because you might impinge on in- 
dividual freedom of choice and oppor- 
tunity. 


Too Many Vets? 


Consider a field like veterinary 
medicine, which we're very much con- 
cerned with. In the last three or four 
years, maybe going back a little 
further than that, there has developed 
a tremendous pressure for students to 
go into this field. With only 19 schools 
of veterinary medicine in the U.S. until 
recently, it was difficult to get in. Until 
six or seven years ago, we could pretty 
well meet the demands of the better 
qualified students, but this year at 
Auburn, we had 725 fully qualified 
applicants for 120 spaces in veterinary 
medicine. This is the field with the 
largest demand and the least ability to 
meet the supply. 

As a result, Louisiana opened a new 
vet school this year, Florida will opena 
new school next year, Tennessee and 
Mississippi and Virginia have all 
authorized new schools of veterinary 
medicine. Well, this complicates the 
situation because all of the studies by 
the veterinary medicine profession in- 
dicate that there isn’t this much need 
for veterinarians. 

News: Recent studies reveal that there 
has been a drop in college enrollment 
nationwide, leaving about 680,000 
vacancies on American campuses. 
What are your projections for enroll- 
ment at Auburn? 

Philpott: We have not felt so far the 
pattern that is developing nationwide. 
Our enrollment may have reached a 
plateau, I’m not sure. This fall we're 
anticipating about 300 more than we 


had last year—Around 16,000 students. 
This, however, is much a smaller in- 
crease than it was a year ago when we 
had a growth of about 1200 students. 
We have had projections, most of 
which were developed in the Sixties, 
which frankly we don’t have the faith 
in that we had at one time. (One pro- 
jected 20,000 by 1978.) We were like so 
many other institutions in the U.S.: we 
just felt that the curve was going 
steadily upward. 

Two important factors were 
generally ignored—the decline in the 
birth rate and the fact that we’re not in 
the same climate of opinion concer- 
ning the necessity of going to a four- 
year institution or getting a college 
degree. 

News: As some students discover they 
cannot get the jobs they want, will 
colleges suffer from a loss of public 
support? 

Philpott: I don’t anticipate any real 
decrease in public support. I think 
what we'll have here is the develop- 
ment of alternatives that will be an 
add-on (to the present programs). This 
is already happening. We have the 
growth of vocational-technical schools 
and also the development of new 
programs in the four-year institutions 
that are designed to assist students in 
getting the training for new and 
developing fields in which there are 
shortages. So generally speaking, there 
will be a continuation of public sup- 
port, though it will not be as strong as 
in the Sixties when higher education 
was pretty easy to sell. 

News: Don’t alumni question you fre- 
quently about the allocation of funds 
on the campus? Some, for example, 
might consider allocations for the 
liberal arts a luxury that could have 
gone for improvements in so-called 
practical areas. 

Philpott: Yes, they're always question- 
ing. There is, of course, a basic 
difference in what is the function of a 
university or a four-year college. In my 
opinion, the professional preparation 
function is important, but it is no more 
important than a general education or 
liberal education function. It will do no 
good to train agriculturists or 
engineers or any other people who are 
simply proficient in the arts of their 
profession. We have to be concerned 
with the basic, liberal education of 
citizens and help them prepare for a 
more abundant life, hopefully, and a 
more constructive and a more con- 
tributive life as well. 

News: Aren't some educators 
questioning the value of the present 
level of expenditures for liberal 
education? 

Philpott: Yes, you have this warfare 
going all the time in a variety of 
programs. For example, there are 
available both two year nursing- 
training programs and_ four-year 
programs with opportunities for the 
humanities and other courses which 
would not be included in the two-year 
program. It would be my earnest 
hope, certainly, that the four-year 
program is producing the broader- 


gauged nurse than the two-year 
program is able to do. 

There’s little danger that public 
reaction would go to the extent of 
simply providing for the narrowly 
proficient training without other 
causes, but criticism sometimes com- 
es. When you build a theater, for in- 
stance, somebody says you should 
have put the money into something 
practical. As I see it, drama has a con- 
tribution to make to the life of any 
community. If you stimulate an in- 
terest in it simply as a spectator, I think 
you have contributed something 
educationally. 

News: Much of the progress of your 
administration has been on behalf of 
liberal education, hasn’t it? 

Philpott: I would be less than honest if 
I didn’t say to you that my own 
educational philosophy is one that 
places major emphasis on the liberal 
arts, but not to the exclusion of 
professional preparation or anything 
else. And I wouldn’t sit here and deny 
that we hadn’t done something about 
it. When I came to Auburn, we had no 
common core curriculum—this is one 
of the things that we did change. So I 
have a commitment to liberal educa- 
tion; but by that commitment, I don’t 
mean we're trying to make this a little 
Swarthmore where everybody is in the 
liberal arts and we have taken away 
from the professional preparation. 
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‘have to develop 
the capacity for 
raising questions 
and for examining 
values’ 


One of the real problems we're fac- 
ing is the fact that there’s such a rapid 
and tremendous change in technology 
in every area that a person needs to be 
able to adapt, to have some flexibility. 
If you had just a strict professional 
curriculum, what you learn today in 
many areas would be outdated five 
years from now or ten years from now. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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‘A Person needs to be able to adapt, to have flexibility’ 
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And, if nothing else, you're going to 
have to develop the capacity for rais- 
ing questions and for examining 
values. This approach is supported by 
professional educators, and now most 
of your national accrediting groups 
will not accredit a curriculum which 
does not have a large number of elec- 
tives in it or which does not have the 
basic requirements in the humanities 
and sciences. 

News: Some schools such as Wisconsin 
and Indiana State have had to fire 
some tenured faculty members 
because of enrollment drops. Has 
anything like this happened yet at 
Auburn? 

Philpott: Well, we haven't had any 
tenured faculty loss, but we’ve had to 
make some adjustments in specific 
programs where enrollment fell so far 
that we couldn’t maintain the same 
number of faculty members and 
justify it. Up until the present, where 
this has happened, we have had non- 
tenured faculty whose contracts were 
not renewed and who were simply ter- 
minated after the required period of 
time. 

News: Aren't you on record as being 
dissatisfied with the present tenure 
system? 

Philpott: I just have a lot of worries 
which are shared now by just about 
everybody in higher education. 
News: Do you mean that the tenure 
system is too protective? 

Philpott: Well, it’s a question of being 
able to maintain your flexibility for im- 
provement and quality in the future. 
Recently I was with Clark Kerr (of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education) and he was making a 
speech which I questioned him about 
afterwards. He made a statement that 
in 1980, there will be no faculty jobs 
available because we'll be all tenured 
in. He admitted it was an exaggeration, 
but he was making a point—that when 
you reach a steady state or a declining 
enrollment picture and when you have 
your tenured faculty at a relatively 
young age, you're going to have fewer 
and fewer opportunities for young 
people coming out of graduate school 
to find faculty positions. In the Sixties, 
with the huge number of job openings 
and the large enrollments in graduate 
school, everybody coming out got a 
position. 

Now, two-thirds of the Auburn 
faculty have been hired since I came 
here—in the last nine years. Only 18 
percent are 55 or over; 82 percent are 
under 55. So, if retirement stays at 70, 
this 82 percent would be expected to 
have at least 15 more years of service. 
Now that takes us to 1989. If we have 
no increase in enrollment or a decline 
in enrollment, then this is why they're 
making the predictions about the lack 
of opportunity in the 80's. 

News: What would you do about it? 


58% Faculty Tenured 


Philpott: We appointed a committee a 
year ago, and I'll have to be honest and 
say they are having one horrible time 
trying to develop new policies concer- 
ning tenure. We're not in such bad 
shape as some institutions. At the pre- 
sent time, 58 percent of our faculty is 
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tenured, which leaves 42 percent non- 
tenured. Berkeley has 85 percent of 
their faculty tenured right now, and 
given the fact that they’ve just got to 
offer tenure to more people who are 
bright and promising or else lose them, 
they can expect the percentage to go 
up. We'll have to do the same thing 
here because you can’t forever keep 
postponing tenure decisions. Now, I 
don’t want to frighten the faculty here; 
they know the situation and are 
worried about it. But we're in a posi- 
tion in which we've got to be very, 
very careful about our commitments if 
we're going to get our share of the 
brains that may be coming along five 
or ten years from now. 

News: Are you worried about just the 
brains or about teaching quality too? 
Philpott: Well, you might think there is 
an opportunity in this situation to 
replace a number of your teachers who 
are less capable with better teachers. 
But this is very difficult to do. Suppose 
you have somebody who’s doing an 
adequate job but not a distinguished 
job, who might feel a call from the 
Lord to go into ministry or who wants 
to get a job in industry. You have to 
replace him with somebody better, 
but you can’t fire him when he’s doing 
an adequate job because you've made 
a commitment to him previously. So 
you do have an obligation, if you let 
him go, to fully justify it, and the 
availability of a more competent per- 
son is not a valid reason for releasing a 
person. 

This whole area of faculty dismissal 

has gone into the courts and become 
complicated by law suits which really 
have served to solidify the situation. I 
know of a number of cases where 
presidents, deans, and department 
heads just rocked along simply to 
avoid law suits. 
News: Parents and students are cer- 
tainly concerned with the rising costs 
of higher education. Recently, food 
costs in the dorms went up—about $5 
for men and $20 for women. Do you 
foresee any increase in tuition or other 
fees in the near future? 


Food Costs Up 30% 


Philpott: We'll have to look into the rise 
in tuition possibility as we do every 
year. At the moment, I’m not certain 
about it, but I can say this: our 
endeavor is to keep it as low as possi- 
ble. You never like to have a rise in 
cost, but sometimes it’s inescapable. 
The food situation was inevitable, and 
when we took our bids in July, they 
were on the average thirty percent 
higher than a year ago. Now if you're 
going to pay that for your food, then 
you've got to pay salary increases to 
the employees. There’s just no way to 
operate it without increasing. You can 
pick out dramatic things—sugar’s 
terrible. A year ago, it was five cents or 
ten cents a pound, I think. 

We had the highest power bill in 
history in July—$66,000 for power 
alone. You see, this included the fuel 
cost add-on whichis legal and, I'll have 
to say, understandable. Now a power 
rate increase is pending, and unless I 


’ night, 


miss my best bet, the power com- 
pany’s got to have it to keep operating. 
So this is another factor that will run 
our cost up. But, if it’s humanly possi- 
ble, we hope to go along another year 
with our present rate of fees. 

News: Three years ago, you told the 
Associated Press that there were more 
frustations among college students 
than ever before. Now that campus 
unrest seems to be a thing of the past, 
do students appear less frustrated? 


‘I would hate 

to think that some 
one between 18 
and 22 is content. 
That’s not the 
time to start 
being content’ 


Philpott: Well, there’s always going to 
be a certain amount of frustration 
because, frankly, we’re in an age in 
which frustration ought to be a natural, 
normal part of your existence. I would 
hate to think that someone between 18 
and 22 is content. That’s not the time to 
start being content. 

News: Are you content? 

Philpott: Well, no, I don’t really think 
people fully get to the point where 
they are content. Obviously, you'd be 
dead then. You've got to have a divine 
discontent in you. And it’s magnified, 
or should be, in young adults. It’s need- 
ed as a goal to get you going and to 
have you questioning. If you were 
perfectly content, there would be no 
point in ever raising a question in class. 
I suppose one sign of a person not 
learning anything is a lack of frustra- 


tion. 
On the other hand, this can be over- 


done. You can become so discontented 
that you lose the ability to effectively 
function. You've got to find that 
balance as in the words of Paul: “I 
know how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound.” 

Today the frustrations are not as 
marked. Some of the old targets are 
not present. I think that we did have a 
few years ago a number of students 
who were really not interested in being 
at the university but interested in not 
being drafted or something else. The 
other thing I think we had here was a 
basic kind of idealism that’s not always 
coupled with realism so that some had 
an allegiance to causes without always 
making sure that they were fully 
knowledgeable about the cause. And I 
say this in all kindness. 

In fact, I found that sometimes the 
protests were more important than 
what was being protested. We had one 
day that was really rough. It all started 
out, as I remember it, on the Vietnam 
war and there were a set of speeches. 
Then it got off on ecology, and by mid- 
it was on women’s rules and 
regulations. It was an interesting dur- 
ing the day to see the pattern or at least 
to see the objective of the protest shift 
from issue to issue. 

News: In 1971, you also observed that 
among students there was less of a 


drive for success from a merely per- 
sonal standpoint. Hasn’t this attitude 
changed? 
Philpott: There is, for many students, a 
realization that they had better get 
serious about what they’re doing. This 
manifests itself, for example, in the 
large number of pre-law students and 
pre-medical students we have, and, in 
some measure, in the number of 
freshmen who come with graduate 
school objectives. The recognition that 
competition is going to be quite keen 
serves salutary function in terms of 
their performances as undergraduates. 
But we still have, of course, a large 
number who are here to find out what 
they want to do. For some of them, it 
may be three years or four years and 
they still don’t know what they want to 
do. Yet I think it’s really a mistake to 
try to force somebody into making 
such a decision. There will be a waste 
of time; we have to admit this will 
happen. So it’s a real relief when you 
see a youngster find out what he wants 
to do, after he’s been drifting here and 
there and trying out several things. 
News: I’ve read that some of the 
drifters have given up college, but 


some colleges haven’t given up on 


them. Some institutions are resorting 
to high pressure recruiting 
campaigns—telethons, mobile 


recruiting vans, offers of deferred tui- 


tion and the like. Would you resort to 
this in the unlikely case that Auburn ex- 
periences a severe enrollment drop? 

Philpott: I think the old saying—if you 
can build a better mousetrap, then 
they'll beat a path to your door— 
applies here. If we maintain and im- 
prove the quality of the institution, 
we're not going to feel it necessary to 


go out and beat the bushes in order to _ 
bring people in. I don’t want to name | 


any institutions, but right here in 
Alabama there is considerable beating 
of the drums, offering of scholarships 
and lowering of standards, really. I 
have been concerned about the quality 
of some of our programs because of 
the standards that have been adopted 
by some institutions. 


‘If you've got a 
good program, you'll 
get your share 

of good students’ 


I think that basically there may be a 


reason for the private institutions put- 
ting on serious admissions drives 
because of capital investments, their 


need to maintain a certain number of | 


students, and the hard problems 


they're having. But I don’t feel the | 
public institutions have quite the same 
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role to play. [think they oughtto prove 


their own worth, prove their effec-— 
and students, will come to_ 
them because of that. I hope we don’t — 


tiveness, 


get to the point, and I don’t think we 


will as long as I’m around, where we go _ 
out and put on major recruiting drives 
and offer financial aid except on a 


need basis. I’m not out to buy good 


students. If you've. got 
program, you'll get your share of the 
good students. 


a good. 
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er Sweeps Down to do good Deed 


WORLD'S LARGEST—The World’s largest helicopter, the 
SC-34 Sky Crane, came down out of the Sky Aug. 17 to doa 
good deed and remove a 3,000 pound air conditioner com-_ 
pressor from the top of Haley Center and lift another to the 


ALUM PILOT—One of the members of the three-man crew of the Sky Crane was 
right at home on campus, even if he didn’t usually see it from that view. Pilot Robert 
Dunn 71 studied math here and once his “simple as pie operation” as he described 
it, was over walked over to the Mathematics Building to look up acquaintances. 


top of the ten-story building. The monster ‘copter, looking 
and sounding like something out of a horror movie, hovered 
over the top of Haley creating winds of hurricane speed. 


HOW TINY—Amazing how a tiny a 3.000 pound com 
pressor becomes when one looks from the right perspective 
That little attachment on the left center of the picture hang- 
ing from the dark line is the compressor being removed from 
the top of Haley, The SC-34 Sky Crane tises more than 


14 


gallons of jet fuel per minute. ‘Che unit which flew to Auburn 
from Birmingham is one of two national Guard units in the 
ES, The two 4.500 horsepower 


engines created an iustaat dust bow | near the stadium where 


which is so-equipped 


the monster landed 
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Plum Island Animal Disease Labo- 
ratory when it opened and became 
laboratory director in 1963. He has 
traveled all over Europe, Africa, and 
South America working with animal 
disease control programs. 

Curtis B. Hasty, Jr., "47 is new 
vice president of Jim Walter Corp. 
with responsibility for corporate 
purchasing and traffic. He was man- 
ager of lands and special purchases 
for U.S. Pipe & Foundry, a Walter 
subsidiary, in Birmingham. In his 
new position he will work in Tam- 
pa, Fla. . 

Dr. Dale W. Parrish °47 retired 
as a lieutenant colonel from the Air 
Force on July 31. He is now health 
science administrator with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
He is responsible for monitoring 
contract work on the effects of pes- 
ticides on human health being con- 
ducted by the College of Medicine 
at the University of Iowa and the 
Michigan and New Jersey State De- 
partments of Health. Dr. Parrish, his 
wife Maria, and daughter, Cheryl, 
will live in Iowa City... . 

Sara Goodson Haraway of Hunts- 
ville received an M.Ed. from Ala- 
bama A. & M. in Huntsville on May 
19... . James S. Radney has moved 
from Nova Scotia to Waterville, 
Maine, where he is project manager 
of a pulp mill for Scott Paper Go. . . 

MARRIED: Joelle Rush 747 to 
William F. Thomson on June 22. 
They live in Kingsport, Tenn. 

R. Leslie Adams "48 is now exe- 
cutive vice president of the Bank of 
Clearwater, Fla. Col. Claude 
L. Roberts, Jr., is now stationed at 
Ft. Monroe, Va. 


Elonza A. Ward 49, vice presi- 
dent with King Pharr Canning Co., 
is now at the Uniontown, Ala., 
plant. He and his wife, Lois, have 
two sons, Steve, a graduate student 
at the University of Alabama, and 
Neil, a sophomore at Auburn... . 

Robert A. Allen 49 will be new 
engineering manager for Wolverine 
Tube’s new plant now under con- 
struction at Shawnee, Okla. He has 
been operations manager for the 
Wolverine Tube’s Detroit plant 
since 1969 where he moved from 
Decatur, Ala. . 

Dr. Andrew J. Hughes “49 now 
lives in Macon, Ga... . Bob Bed- 
well “49 of Montgomery is new 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Health Underwriters. He 
is with New York Life. 


1950-1955 


Mr. and Mrs.. John Lowe ’50 of 
San Bernardino, Calif., were in 
Seoul, Korea, Aug. 12-19 for EX- 
PLO ’74 of the Campus Crusade for 
Christ International at which more 
than 300,000 Korean students and 
international delegates were expect- 
ed. The Lowes are staff members of 
Campus Crusade. 

James R. Hicks °51 is treasurer 
of Rollins, Inc., an Atlanta-based 
service organization. He had been 
assistant corporate secretary and di- 
rector of finance before his promo- 
tion and will continue to be assistant 
secretary. Before joining Rollins, he 
was vice president of finance with 
The Georgia Marble Co... . 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Kathryn Summers Rush ’37— 


Head of Food Service Retires to Dinners for Three 


sisters who live in or near Auburn. 
She has worked for 32 years, ever 
since her first husband Martin G. 
Harper drowned in 1942 when the 
youngest of their three children 
was eight weeks old. Almost 24 of 
those years she spent as director of 
food service at Auburn University. 
But the jobs she held in the years 
between her student days and her 
administrative and _ teaching 
positions here gave her quite a 
varied background in her field. 
During World War II she had the 
title of food rationing specialist in 


Seeks Alumni Help— 


By Judith Nunn 


_ (Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


After being responsible for 12,000 meals a day, Mrs. Kathryn 
Summers Rush ’37 is ready to retire to dinners for three and special 
catering for gatherings of her husband, children, brothers and 


the Office of Price Administration 
in Montgomery. 

When the war ended, she took 
the job as dietitian at Julia Tutwiler 
State Prison for Women. 

“We had two dining rooms, 
segregated by race, in those days,” 
she recalled. “Meat and dairy 
products were furnished from 
Kilby Prison (now abandoned in 
Montgomery) and we had a lot of 
fresh vegetables from state-owned 
farms. We got peaches from At- 
more Prison farm and Kilby had a 
canning plant. 


— 


Auburn International Center 


An international center to provide cultural exchange between 
the University, the community, and the foreign students is a step 
nearer to becoming a reality at Auburn. A group of interested 


faculty, students, and townspeople 
have incorporated as the Inter- 
national Center and have set about 
raising funds to provide a facility 
for such activities. 

Dr. Richard Amacher, professor 
of English and president of the 
organization, says the new 
organization is a “continuation and 
a development of some of the past 
efforts to provide an international 
center here.” The new group, now 
incorporated and holding a tax- 
exempt status, plans to go further 
than just providing a place where 
American and foreign students can 
live together. 


Cultural 
Exchange 


It hopes to (1) foster “an at- 
mosphere conducive to cultural ex- 
change; (2) enrich the town and un- 
iversity community by en- 
couraging insight into the customs, 
institutions, and problems of the 
people of all nations through the 
presentation of films, displays, lec- 
tures, discussions, entertainment, 
culinary experiences, etc.; (3) offer 
an environment to aid the study of 
English by foreign students and 
foreign languages by American 
students.” 

The group hoped to have a 
building open by fall quarter so 
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BORN: A son, Daniel McKee, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Ray Mims ’51 
of Clanton on July 13. Dan is assis- 
tant county agent in Clanton... . 

Lt. Col. Charles L. Fricke ’52 re- 
tired from the Army on July 1 after 
22 years. He received the Legion of 
Merit upon retirement. He and his 
wife Bettie (Mary Elizabeth Walker 
51) now live in Guntersville. They 
have five children: Carolyn Fricke 
Wallace ’73; Rachael, a sophomore 
at Auburn; Roland, a high school 
senior, Mary Lou, 13; and Charles, 
Irae wes 

Thomas R. Gann, Jr., ’52 receiv- 
ed his doctorate from the Univer- 


(Continued on page 16) 


that new students coming to 
Auburn could occupy it. However, 
Dr. Amacher says, “We don’t have 
enough money for a down- 
payment. We have looked at 
several buildings but none of them 
have come through. We need a 
sizable place; and, of course, it’s go- 
ing to take a lot of money to 
provide one. We have a great need 
for financial assistance from ser- 
vice groups and alumni in order to 
obtain a building.” 

Dr. James Foy, dean of student 
affairs and vice president of the 
organization, is ready to accept 
contributions from alumni for the 
building. Contributions are tax- 
deductible and may be addressed 
to Auburn International Center, 
Martin Hall, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Ala. 36830. 

Mrs. Willetta Hatcher, secretary 
of the Auburn International Center 
is concerned with the problem of 
communication between American 
citizens and_ the __ international 
students and she believes that the 
center will encourage better 
relationships: “When these people 
go back to their country we will 
have helped them form their opi- 
nion of America.” Auburn has an 
annual foreign student enrollment 
of about 180 students. 


18-Member Board 


The organization currently has 
an 18 member board of directors 
including the officers listed above 
and treasurer Natarajan 
Krishnamurthy. Other board 
members are Robert V. Andelson, 
J. Marshall Baker, Kate Durr 
Elmore,’ Theodore T. Kramer, 
Lewis J. Pinson, Rollin S$. Armour, 
Dorothy M. DiOrio, Clyde E. 
Evans, Claude MeNorton, D. 
Ralph Strength, Clarence D. 
Wright, and L.M. Ware. Auburn's 
foreign student advisor Dee C. 
Madison and president of the Inter- 
national Relations Forum Jaswant 
S. Bajwa serve as_ Ex-officio 
members. Alumnus Yogi Goswami 
"71, a past president of the Inter- 
national Relations Forum with a 
strong interest in the International 
Center, is working closely with the 
board. 
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“But we never had any cheese, 
and it’s really hard to plan a menu 
without using cheese sometimes. I 
think it was struck through on re- 
quisitions because the state wanted 
its prison system to be as self- 
sufficient as possible, and it didn’t 
make cheese.” 


The salary was low, she said, but 
she and the children were given a 
place to live, fresh vegetables, milk 
from Kilby at a nominal cost, anda 
trusty to look after the children. 

After her maid had served her 
sentence, she worked for Mrs. Rush 
in Montgomery. 

“Back then most of the women 
were not real criminals,” Mrs. Rush 
said. “A lot of them were victims of 
society, prostitutes. Some had 
killed their husbands, and one or 
two were in for highway robbery. 

“We did have to keep everything 
locked, even the walk-in boxes dur- 
ing the day,” she added, “because 
the prisoners would steal. 

“We had limited equipment, and 
had to boil the coffee and let the 
grounds settle. We didn’t have an 
ice cream freezer, but we would 
turn a saucepan in a dishpan and 
freeze the ice cream. We didn't 
want for labor.” 

For a while, Mrs. Rush was a 
home economist in Lowndes Coun- 
ty, and then she opened a private 
nursery school in Montgomery. 
Her own children were small and 
she wanted to stay home with 
them. Her child development 
courses and time in the nursery 
school at Auburn University prov- 
ed valuable, she said. 

_ After earning a master’s degree 
in clothing and textiles, with a 
minor in economics ona fellowship 
at AU in 1950, she became assistant 
food director with the University, 
and in 1951 was named director 
and assistant professor of home 
economics. 

She has taught courses in in- 
stitutional organization, purchas- 
ing, and quantity food production. 

Her years at Auburn have in- 
volved constant change. 

“When I first came here we were 
feeding 400 girls family style,” she 
said. “Then the food service 
building was constructed as a cen- 
tral purchasing and warehousing 
facility. 

“Women’s dining hall changed 
from family-style to cafeteria style 
when the girls dormitories were 
built in the quadrangle, and three 
cafeteria lines fed about 1,300 
girls.” 

The Auburn Hall dining hall was 
closed and the girls eating there 
were sent to Alumni Hall. Food ser- 
vice also operated the Mell St. 
cafeteria until the Union Building 
was built in 1954. 

AU athletes were once fed in 
Plainsman Dining Hall in Graves 
Center. Two cottages served as 
dining rooms, one for the varsity 
and the other for the rest of the 
players, and a kitchen was built 
between. Sewell Hall athletic dorm 
was built in 1962. 

When the south women’s dorms 
were built, Terrell Dining Hall was 
added. 

Changes in AU Food Service 
haven't been limited to structures. 
Under the board plan, Mrs. Rush 
was responsible for feeding 4,000 
students. 


But she said now so many options 
are being offered, it’s hard to plan. 
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LAST RECEPTION— Kathryn Rush, head of food service at Auburn, hands out : ‘i 
plates at the last President's Reception before her retirement in August. : 


She said, according to what she has 
read, cooking in dorm rooms will 
be banned this fall, but a kitchen is 
being built in each dorm, and she 
doesn't know how that will affect 
food service business. 

Food Service has had its share of 
headaches in the last few years. In- 
flation has raised costs, but Mrs. 
Rush said students resisted 
attempts to get meal prices up to 
cover increasing expenses. 

Labor has gone up too, she said, 
and the University has a labor un- 
ion to reckon with. 

Then there’ has been pressure 
from the students for more options. 
“The trend now is to try to please 
each individual,” Mrs. Rush said, 
“and that’s very hard to do in mass 
feeding with budgetary and facility 
limitations,” 

Each change in the system raises 
costs. When the board plan was 
changed to an a la carte menu, 
Food Service had to buy cash 
registers and offer more variety in 
the lines, and the price of meals 
went up for students. 

AU Food Service is a big opera- 
tion with over a $1.5 million budget 
and almost 250 full- and part-time 
employees. 

“Many people don’t realize the 
details we handle,” Mrs. Rush 
noted, “purchasing of food, inven- 
torying, menus, work schedules. A 
lot of people work together to get a 
meal on the table at the Universi- 

The man who will succeed Mrs. 
Rush in these responsibilities is 
Richard Wingard from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. “I think he will 


find that he has an excellent staff,” 
Mrs. Rush commented. 


Some of the cooks have been — 


with the university for 25 years or 
more. Alfonso Elliot and Jack 
Walker died last year, both long- 
time chefs, and Jimmy Spinks 
retired. 
But Charlie Will Brunson, John- 
ny Lockhart and Willie Williams 


Miyy 


were there when Mrs. Rush arriv- — 2 


ed, and will be there after she — 
leaves. 


And she had high praise for her 


managers: Mrs. Pearl Sublette, Mrs. 
Carol Dillard and Mrs. Margaret — 
Mayfield at Magnolia Dining Hall; 
Mrs. Peggy Webster and Mrs. Nan- | 
cy Lyle at Terrell Dining Hall; Mrs. 
Inez Tucker, Mrs. Dorothy 
Morgan, Mrs. Connie Kelley and — 
Joe Perdue at War Eagle Cafeteria; 
Mrs. Ann Graves and Mrs. Nora 
Dean Stabler at Sewell Dining Hall; 
and Mrs. Mary Beth Prather and 
Mrs. Mattie Jones at Alumni Dining 
Hall. oad 
Mrs. Rush remarried in 1955, and — 
her husband Charles 29, an AU- 
architecture graduate, is in the con- — 
tracting business from his office at | 
Home Building and Supply Co., — 
Inc., on Opelika Highway. a 
_ Her son Robert Martin Harper is — 
an attorney here, and his brother 
Vandy Harper also has an office at — 
Home Building and Supply. One > 
daughter, Mrs. Bryan Torres, lives 


in Manhattan, Kansas, and the ~ 


Rushes have one child at home, — 
Kathryn Ann, 16. aes 
“My roots are here,” she said 
“Now I’m going to go home and en- © 

joy my retirement.” 686 
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LEGISLATIVE TALK—Gilbert Barrett "46, a county commissioner of Dougherty 


County, Ga., and immediate past president and Board of Directors member of the 
National Association of Counties (NACo), discussed business with then Vice Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford at a legislative conference earlier this year. Mr. Barrett’s term as 
president of NACo ended this summer, andC ounty News commented: “His travels 
were endless, and so were his tasks. Some were ceremonial: standing and shaking 
hands in numerous reception lines; some soon became routine, making speeches 
everywhere; some highly important: representing NACo before several com- 
munities looking into revenue sharing.” The publication characterized Mr. Barrett’s 


term as one of “extreme effort.” 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


sity of Alabama in August and is 
now director of secondary programs 
and co-ordinator of large high 
schools for the Jefferson County 
School System. . . . Iva Clifton Yates 
53, of Huntsville received his M. 
B.A. from Alabama A. & M. on 
May 19.... 

Dr. Donald E. Corley ’53 is new 
dean of the Cumberland School of 
Law at Samford University in Bir- 
mingham. He had been acting dean 
for the past two years. He has B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in accounting from 
Auburn and a law degree from Sam- 
ford. He worked as an accountant 
and tax accountant with American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., and as an assis- 
tant professor in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Alabama 
where he was selected “Outstanding 
Professor” in 1971. He joined the 
Cumberland School of Law _ later 
that year. He and his wife Jeanette 
have three children: Katherine, 
Mark, and Susan... . 

Roger J. Geil 53 is now senior 
vice president and branch supervisor 
with Merchants National Bank in 
Mobile. He is a 1970 graduate of 
the Graduate School of Banking of 
the South at L.S.U.... 

Juanita Reynolds Richey and her 
family have moved to Knoxville, 
Tenn., where her husband, Col. 
Wayne B. Richey, is assigned to the 
National Guard Headquarters as ad- 
visor for East Tennessee. They have 
two children: Sharon Leigh, 16, and 
Michael Wayne, 12... . 

Dr. Harold D. Patterson 54 as- 
sumed a new position on July 1 as 
superintendent of Sumter,  S.C., 
school district 17. . . . Col. and Mrs. 
Allen G. Myers, II, ’55 (Mariam 
MaGuire °57) now live in Dover, 
Del., where he is stationed at Do- 
ver AFB. .-.. 

Robert P. St. Pierre 55 is new 
executive vice president of Birming- 
ham Trust National Bank. . . . Wil- 
liam R. Thomas, Jr., 55 is with 
Copeland Drugs Inc. in Atlanta. 


1956-1958 


John Claude L’Engle ’56 is chief 
engineer of the Lake Worth, Fla., 
utility authority. He and his wife 
have four daughters. . . . Jo Frass- 
land Webster ’57 received an M.Ed. 
from Alabama A. & M. on May 19. 

Archie Phillips °57 is chairman of 
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the Alabama Region Three Environ- 
mental Quality Council which in- 
cludes Blount, Chilton, Jefferson, St. 
Clair, Shelby, and Walker Counties. 
Professionally a taxidermist, he has 
hosted for several years the “Ala- 
bama Hunting and Fishing Show” 
on a Birmingham TV station. He 
was named Water Conservationist 
of the Year in 1973 by the Ala- 
bama Wildlife Federation. . . . 
Boyd B. Rose ’58 of Huntsville 
received the M.S, from Alabama 
A.&M. on May 19. ._ .. Byron C. 
Goode, Jr., 58 and family have 
moved to Brookfield, Wis., a suburb 
of Milwaukee, where Byron is man- 
ager of tube engineering with the 
X-Ray tube operation of the Systems 
Business Division of General Elec- 
TOs es 
Charles M. Davis ’58 of Hunts- 
ville, who worked on the develop- 
ment of Skylab, presented a paper 
on “Contamination” at the Ameri- 
can Astronautical Society’s annual 
meeting at the University of South- 
ern California. He is an aerospace 
engineer with NASA. He and his 
wife Jane have two children, 
Charles and Carolyn. . . . Emil 
Doerfer, Jr., °58 is new assistant 
manager of the Lebanon, Tenn., 
works of Texas Eastern Tranmis- 
sion Corps. He has been with the 
company since his graduation and 
was operations supervisor at Leb- 
anon until his recent promotion... . 
Maj. Leslie C. Deloney ’58 is 
now stationed at Ft. Hood, Tex... . 
David E. Snoddy ’58 received the 
coveted “Snoopy” Award adopted 
by the NASA astronauts as their 
mascot and symbol of excellence 
and given by them in recognition 
of exceptional work on the missions. 
Mr. Snoddy is an aerospace engi- 
neer who worked on the Skylab pro- 
gram. He and his wife Bonnie have 
two children, Monica and Brian. 
Dr. Herbert Anderson ’58 of 
Bethany, Conn., has been promoted 
to professor at Central Connecticut 
State College. Dr. Anderson, a mem- 
ber of the Biological Sciences De- 
partment, holds the Ph.D. from the 
University of Miami. He was a bio- 
logist with the U.S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and also worked with the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in 
Mississippi before joining the Cen- 
tral Connecticut faculty in 1964. . . 


(Continued in Col. 4) 


After New Program Completed— 


Handicapped Students to Find Life Easier 


By David Williams ’74 


Ring, ring goes the bell. Down the two flights of short choppy 
steps in front of Tichenor and on to Comer or Funchess you go. A 
relatively easy journey during the allowed ten minutes between 


classes, across curbs, lawns, and 
parking lots. For a person confined 
to a wheelchair, however, the 
journey isn’t quite so simple and 
often means a restriction from 
attending classes in inaccessible 
buildings on the Auburn campus. 
Architectural _barriers—stairs, 
curbs, a lack of special parking 
areas, and no elevators in multi- 
storied buildings—make it virtually 
impossible for some handicapped 
students to get from class to class. 


Law Not Enforced 


But, strange as it may seem, 
Auburn University and the state of 
Alabama are among the leaders in 
the correction of architectural 
barriers. In 1956 Alabama was the 
second state to incorporate 
building specifications providing 
for handicapped needs into state 
law. However, this law has not 
been strictly enforced on Auburn’s 
campus or in the state as a whole. 
On the credit side, 31 public 
libraries built throughout Alabama 
since 1965 meet the requirement 
that all public buildings be accessi- 
ble to the handicapped. 

And a $1,000.00 research grant- 
in-aid, received in January, 1973, 


Faces in the News 


Carter 


McLellana 


Shelton W. McLelland ’40, regional 
commissioner for Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, Social and Rehabilitation Service 
HEW, Region IV, Atlanta, has retired 
after 32 years of combined state and 
federal employment in rehabilitation. 
His first rehabilitation appointment was 
to open the vocational rehabilitation of- 
fice in Samford Hall in 1944. He later 
moved to the State Office in 
Montgomery where he became 
associate state director. He helped 
develop a rehabilitation center for the 
blind in Talladega, a rehabilitation 
workshop for the severely disabled in 
Montgomery, and a program for the 
home bound in Alabama. After he join- 
ed the federal office, he worked with 
agencies of 8 southeastern states, par- 
ticularly in establishing and improving 
rehabilitation programs with univer- 
sities and other educational institutions. 
Mr. McLelland and his wife Ellen have 
three children: 2 sons, Dr. J.S. 
McLelland ’64 and T.S. McLelland ’70, 
and a daughter. 

Claude I. Carter “41 became presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Con- 
Agra on Aug. 22. He has been with the 
company since 1941 and executive vice 
president since 1965. He has been active 
in various. civic, industrial, and 
philanthropic organizations in Decatur, 
Ala., (where he was before going to the 
corporate headquarters) and in Omaha, 
Neb. He has spearheaded agri-foods 
operations, formula feeds, broilers, 
eggs, and catfish operations. 


made possible the collection of in- 
formation about barriers to hand- 
icapped students at Auburn. Frank 
W. Jenkins (supervisor of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service) 
assisted by 12 graduate students 
enrolled in Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion training and an architect con- 
ducted the survey which revealed 
that certain handicapped persons 
are being denied full educational 
opportunities because of existing 
barriers. The steps in front of 
Tichenor and Thach, the lack of 
elevators in both buildings, and 
numerous other barriers in Univer- 
sity buildings were pointed out in 
the survey. 

Since the survey, construction 
has begun to rid the campus of the 
barriers and Phase I of a possible 
three or four phase operation to 
correct all barriers is scheduled for 
completion fall quarter. Bullard 
Hall, a men’s dormitory con- 
structed in 1939 and Little Hall 
(Dorm III), a women’s dorm built 
in 1938, are being remodeled for 
male and female handicapped 
students. Four rooms in each dor- 
mitory are being doubled in size to 
accomodate wheelchair students. 
Connecting bathrooms will be 
equipped with guard rails and grab 
bars. Closet racks and _ light 
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William M. Brackney °58 is man- 
ager of a new long range planning 
team for the film division of Exxon 
Chemical USA. He formerly head- 
ed the production department at the 
company’s Pottsville, Pa., film plant. 

Henry A. Long 758 is now vice 
president and trust officer of First 
National Bank of Birmingham. He 
had been head of farm, timber, and 
minerals division of the bank’s trust 
department. 


1959-1960 


A. Austin Mann ’59 recently 
moved to Bremen, Ga., where he is 
the band director at Bremen High 
School. He and his wife, Billie Nan 
Hurst °59, have four children: Di- 
ane, 16; Nancy, 12; Bill, 8; and Ed- 
ward, 3... . Joe H. Brannen is vice 
president of manufacturing with 
Burlington Industries in Monticello, 
Arley se; 

Fred Mixon Segrest ’60 of Hunts- 
ville received the M.B.A. from Ala- 
bama A. & M. on May 19.... 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. (Bill) 
Waldrop °61 (Marjorie Kirk ’60)) 
now live in Powell, Tenn. Bill is an 
engineer with TVA in Norris and 
Marjorie is job-hunting. She lacks 
the dissertation having her Ph.D. in 
psychology from L.S.U... . 

Don A. Morris 60 moved to Bar- 
bados on Aug. 5 to become general 
manager of Playtex Barbados, Ltd. 
in St. Michael, Barbados, West In- 
dies. . . . M. Scott Stringer 60 is 
facilities and process enginering 
planning director for Kellwood Co. 
He and his wife, Carolyn, and chil- 
dren Myron, 12, and Sharon, 10, 
live in Chesterfield, Mo., a suburb 
of St. Louis. . .. Sherman W. Duck 
60 is now with American Video- 
netics, Corp. in Sunnyvale, Calif. 


switches will be lowered and each 
room will be furnished with its own 
air conditioning and _ heating 
system. 

Included in Phase 1 is the sloping 
of curbs at 52 intersections on cam- 
pus. Mr. Jenkins said the sloping 
will make every point of Auburn 
University available to the 
wheelchair student. He also 
pointed out that the sloping will 
notify blind students of street 
crossings and that a buzzer-type 
warning system will be installed at 
traffic intersections during one of 
the later phases. Haley Center and 
Ralph B. Draughon Library are be- 
ing equipped with electronic 
remote control devices which will 
open doors automatically for 
wheelchair students. 

Ramp ways and level entry ways 
are already available in the Union 
Building; Swingle Hall, the 
fisheries building; Telfair Peet 
Theatre, and they will be installed 
in the new pharmacy building now 
under construction. Close-to- 
entrance parking spaces are 
available at the south entrance to 
Haley Center and the parking lot 
adjacent to the new addition of the 
Union Building. Lowered pay 
phones are conveniently placed in 
Haley Center. Auburn also 
provides special services and 
facilities for those in wheelchairs in 
Jordan-Hare Stadium and _ the 
Coliseum. 

Phases II and III should provide 
for the construction of additional 
ramps, parking facilities, the 
remodeling of ground floor 
married students apartments, and 
elevators in buildings with two or 
more stories. 

Besides correcting architectural 
barriers, Auburn University trains 
rehabilitation counselors and has 
published a directory of colleges 
and universities in 40 states that 
have made efforts to eliminate 
architectural barriers. Mr. Jenkins 
said, “Auburn should be a model 
campus when all phases are com- 
pleted in the next three to four 
years.” 


Faces in the News 


Uthlaut 


Norris 


Col. Awbrey G. Norris 50 is now 
assigned to Auburn as professor of 
military and head of the Army ROTC 
program here. Col. Norris who is 
delighted to be at his alma mater had 
been commander of the School Brigade 
at the Army Infantry School at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. He holds master’s degrees 
from the University of Alabama and 
Shippensburg State College in Penn- 
sylvania. He and his wife, Jo, have two 
sons: William, 22, and David, 20. 


George E. Uthlaut '54 is now assistant - 


to the president of Exxon USA. He had 
been operations manager of the 
southeastern division, with head- 
quarters in New Orleans, since April, 


1972. He is married to Dorothy Jeanne 


Stafford °54. 
THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 
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In Memoriam—02 Through 783 


William Houston Gwin ‘02 of 
Gadsden is deceased according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


Clyde Mann ’09 of Montgomery died 
Aug. 1 after an extended illness. Sur- 
vivors include the widow; two 
daughters: Mrs. Herbert A. Jones, Jr., of 
Montgomery, and Mrs. John E. Bomar 
of Spartanburg, S.C.; one son, George 
E. Mann of Huntsville; two sisters, eight 
grandchildren, and one _ great- 
grandchild. 


Joseph Amyle Marques, Jr. °10 of 
Mobile died Feb. 13. Survivors include 
his sister, Justine Marques. 


oo? 


Benjamin Homer Moon ‘11 of 
Okeechobee, Fla., died July 4. A 
veterinary medicine graduate, Dr. 
Moon wasa federal meat inspector until 
1953 and a state meat inspector until 
1960. He was very active in church 
work. Survivors include the widow; 
two sons: Benjamin Homer, Jr., of Van 
Nuys, Calif., and James Lindsay of 
Nashville, Tenn.; three daughters: 
Elizabeth Gillett of Las Cruces, N.M., 
Margaret Shacklett of Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.; and Ruth Johnson of Huntington 
Beach, Calif. 


Rev. R.E. Rutland ‘13 of McIntosh, 
Fla., died May 19, 1972 according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


Harry Harper Wooldridge °13 of 
Mobile died Oct. 8, 1973, according to 
information received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


Biscoe Seals °14 of Jackson, Tenn., 
died July 24 according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 


Otto Seyforth ‘14 of Anniston died 
Aug. 1. He was with the Alabama 
Power Company 42 years, including 18 
years as a vice-president and was active 
in civic work. Survivors include his wife 
Mrs. Adelin. Seyforth. 


ooe 


Anson Jones ‘15 of Tallahassee, Fla., 
is deceased. Survivors include his 
daughter, Alma J. Brown. 


Robert Ezekial Campbell °16 of 
Demopolis died Oct. 27, 1973, of a heart 
attack. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Campbell. : 


eco 


Michael V. Zimmerman ‘16 of Bir- 
mingham died April 1. He was an 
engineer with the Alabama Power Co. 
from 1921 until his retirement in 1958. 
Survivors include his wife. 


eoe 


Lewis Harris Heyman ‘18 of 
Memphis, Tenn., died last December, 
according to information received in 
the Alumni Office. 


Berry Cruse 19 of Mobile died Oct. 
7, 1973, according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 


ooo 


Jesse Pankey Hall ’20 died Feb. 28 in 
Houston, Tex. 


ooo 


Oliver Ripley Head °20 of 
Thomasville died April 27. He was a 
civil engineer. Survivors include his 
wife and son, Oliver Ripley Head, Jr. 
66 of Toledo, Ohio. 


oe 8 


Jesse B. Hain, Jr., '21 of Sardis is 
deceased according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 


oo 8 


Dr. Wilkie Hudson Lee ‘21 of 
Robertsdale died March 2. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Mildred Lee; two 
daughters: Mrs. Saralyn Walker and 
Mrs. Lucy Buck; one son: John W. Lee 
64; and six grandchildren. 


eee 


Edgar Red Watts '21 of Birmingham 
died Jan. 14. Survivors include his wife. 


o°o @ 


Julian T. Doughtie 22 died in 1969 
according to information received 
recently in the Alumni Office. 


oo 


David Hugh Frazer, Sr., '22 of 
Montgomery died Aug. 1. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Sue Darrett Frazer; two 
sons, Dr. Hugh Frazer, Jr. of 
Montgomery, and Henry A. Frazer of 
Atlanta; and four grandchildren. 


eo 0 


George Alvyn Muths '22 of Houston, 
Tex., died July 1, 1973, according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


William F. Williams 22 of Fairhope 
died in Phoenix, Ariz. on Feb. 8 while 
on a visit. He was a civil engineer with 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
in civil service. Survivors include the 
widow; two step-children; two brothers 
including O.D. Williams ’22; and three 
sisters including Mrs. L.N. Gentry of 
Mobile. 


Jesse McDaniel Albritton °23 of 
Camden died Aug. 8 at the age of 75. He 
owned and operated Albritton Drug 
Co. in Camden for 40 years. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Lena Miller 
Albritton; a daughter; three sons; one 
sister; and three brothers. 


oo 0 


Charles Milton Smith, Jr., ‘24 of 
Montgomery died Aug. 4 following sur- 
gery at University Hospital in Bir- 
mingham. He was a former executive of 
the Capital City Laundry and Capital 
Linen Supply Co., a past president of 
the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, YMCA, and Kiwanis Club. Sur- 
vivors include his wife Ellen Jones 
Smith; two sons: Charles M. Smith, III, 
‘55 and Mac J. Smith 58; and a brother, 
Moreland Griffith Smith '28 of Atlanta. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1974 


Clifton Clarke Russell ‘24 of 
Waycross, Ga., is deceased according to 
information received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


William Monroe Anderson °25 of 
Fairfield died Sept. 4 according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


ood 


William S. Bowden '28 of Valparaiso, 
Fla., died June 15. A Birmingham native 
and a retired civil service employee, he 
was a municipal judge in Valparaiso at 
the time of his death. Survivors include 
his wife. 


Celeste Rembert Nesbitt Hendrix '28 
died Aug. 19 in Coral Gables, Fla. 


ge 0 8 


James P. Lutz ’28 of Huntsville died 
Nov. 29, 1973. Survivors include his 
wife. 


J. Goodwin Scott ’28 of Birmingham 
is deceased according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 


ooo 


Charles Talmadge (Doc) Bailey ’29 
of Athens died May 29 after a heart at- 
tack. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Della Bailey. 


W. Paul McMillan ’29 of Evergreen 
died Sept. 27, 1973, at the Veterans 
Hospital. Survivors include his sister, 
Lisbeth McMillan of Evergreen. 


eo 


T.H. Robertson ’29 of Ozark died 
Nov. 16, 1973. Survivors include his 
wife. 


Felix Neil Maxwell °30 of Bir- 
mingham died Aug. 23. He operated the 
Maxwell Insurance Agency in Bir- 
mingham. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Louise B. Maxwell; a daughter, 
Mrs. Bobby Britt; a son, Felix N. Max- 
well, Jr.; three sisters and two brothers, 
all of Birmingham. 


Ellis Banks Jones ‘31 of Huntsville 
died July 26 after an extended illness. 
Survivors include his mother, ' Mrs. 
Thomas W. Jones, and his sister, Mrs. 
R.L. McCaleb. 


Gilford Cadwell Gilder, Jr., °33 of 
Montgomery died July 18 at the age of 
61. He taught industrial arts at Baldwin 
Junior High School in Montgomery for 
nearly two decades. Survivors include 
his wife; a brother, John Dean Gilder 
"46; and two sons, Gil Gilder, III, 64 and 
Scott Gilder. The Gilders lost their son 
Christie Gilder ’67 in the Vietnam War. 


ooo 


Byram Bradley Scantland 734 of 
Charlotte, N.C., died Aug. 8 after a 
brief illness. He was a manufacturer's 
agent for textile finishing machinery 
and, at the time of his retirement, in 


January, 1973, was a partner in the firm 
of Scantland and Hunter. Survivors in- 
clude his wife Dorothy; a daughter, 
Mrs. T.M. Driskill, Jr., of Chicago; a 
son, William Bradley Scantland, a stu- 
dent at Duke; his mother, Mrs. E.M. 
Scantland of Baton Rouge, La.; and a 
sister, Mrs. C.I. Black of Baton Rouge. 


E. Derwood Robinson, Jr., 35 of Bir- 
mingham died Jan. 21. He owned Hoff- 
man and Robinson, a metal brokerage 
firm. Survivors include his wife; a 
daughter, Mrs. Leigh R. Campbell; a 
son, Ed D. Robinson, III, ’70; and four 
grandchildren. 


ooo 


William Chapman Piatt 36 of 
Jackson, Miss., died Aug. 5 after a brief 
illness. A pioneer in the field of air con- 
ditioning in central Mississippi, he 
operated Piatt Air Conditioning in 
Jackson for many years. Survivors in- 
clude his wife Lo Ella; two daughters, 
Mrs. Julia Crabb of Memphis, Tenn., 
and Mrs. Linda Harper of Dallas, Tex.; 
a son, William C. Piatt, Jr., of Dallas; 
two. sisters, a brother, and_ five 
grandchildren. 


George H. Strange, Jr., 37 of Bir- 
mingham died Aug. 27. He was a 
representative for Publicker Dis- 
tributor Products, Inc., anda past presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Auburn Club. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Melvar 
Smith Strange; two sons, George H. 
Strange, IJ, of Auburn and David 
Skyler Strange of Montgomery; and a 
brother, Jack E. Strange of Bir- 
mingham. 


Robert H. Adams 39 of Birmingham 
died Aug. 17. He was a prominent 
architect and president of Charles H. 
McCauley Associates Inc. He designed 
many public buildings including the 
U.S. Post Office in Birmingham, the 
Jefferson County Courthouse, and the 
Birmingham City Hall. He was a Lt. 
Commander in World War II, serving in 
the Atlantic theater. Survivors include 
his wife, Myrtle Faircloth Adams °40, 
and three daughters: Mrs. H. Davis 
Powell, Jr., of Houston, Tex.; Mrs. 
William E. Cone, Jr., and Miss Dara 
Adams, both of Birmingham. 


ood 


Dr. William Raleigh Beasley °39 of 
Batesburg, $.C., died May 15, 1973, ac- 
cording to information received in the 
Alumni Office. 


Leon Edward Clark, Jr., 39 of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died June 28 from an 
apparent heart attack. He was manager 
of electric engineering and designs for 
U.S. Steel in Pittsburgh. During World 
War II, he attained the rank of Lt. 
Colonel. Survivors include his wife, 
Elizabeth Powell Clark; and two sons, 
James L. Clark and Jerry B. Clark, both 
of Birmingham. 


ooo 


William Rufus Peters 39 of Mobile 
died April 1 from a heart attack. Sur- 
vivors include his wife. 


oo o 


Walter Harper Chandler, Jr., ’40 of 


Atlanta, Ga., died Nov. 12, 1973. He was 
an employee of the Coca-Cola Co. and 
a veteran of World War II. Survivors in- 
clude his wife; two sons and two 
daughters; two granddaughters; and his 
mother, Mrs. Walter H. Chandler; Sr., 
of Columbus, Ga. 
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Eula Cantelou ’42 of Wetumpka is 
deceased according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. Sur- 
vivors include her brother, Lamar 
Cantelou 719. 


Rev. Ford Malone McDonald ’42 of 
Anniston is deceased according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


oo 8 


Joseph R. McCleskey, Jr., 42 of 
Bradford, Vt., died June 17 after a long 
illness. A chemical engineer, he was 
associated with the National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation, which 
located him in many different areas in- 
cluding Japan. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Lyle McCleskey; his 
mother, Mrs. Ruth W. McCleskey of 
Gadsden; two sisters: Mrs. Jack 
Mayfield of Houston, Tex., and Mrs. 
Joseph Joyner of Decatur, Ga., and 


several nieces and nephews. 
eo 8 


Alma Hamner Richards ’43 of Phenix 
City died July 21. Survivors include her 
sister, Ruth Hamner of Phenix City. 


oo @ 


Hershel Kermit Bolt 43 of Langdale 
died July 17 at the age of 54. He was the 
owner of Western Auto Supply Co. of 
West Point, Ga., and a veteran of World 
War IL. Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Marie Gay Bolt; a daughter, Patsy Bolt 
"72 of Langdale; three sisters and four 
brothers including Ralph Bolt ’50 of An- 
niston. 


Mary Nell Chiles Dicus “45 of 
Scottsboro died July 17. Survivors in- 
clude her husband George. 


Homer Ellis Giles ’45 of Huntsville 
died May 24 of a heart attack. Survivors 
include his son, Randall H. Giles "70 of 
Huntsville. 


ooo 


William A. Mitchell, Jr., 47 of Fort 
Payne, is deceased. Survivors include 
his wife. 


Edward P. Barrett "48 of Rijswijk, 
The Netherlands, died July 15 from a 
heart attack. He was 48. A. civil 
engineer, he was project section 
manager with Dow Chemical in Rotter- 
dam. Survivors include his wife, Agnes 
B. Barrett, now of Brenham, Texas. 


eoso 
William T. Hardin °48, his wife, and 
son, all of Lexington, Ky., were killed in 
a plane crash on Dec. 1, 1973. Surviving 


is a daughter, Debra, a sophomore at 
Western State University. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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IN GEORGIA—Dr. Fred A. Kummer ’35, right, head of the Auburn Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, discusses some new equipment with Dr. James B. 
Stansell '73 at the Georgia Costal Plains Experiment Station at Tifton, Ga. Three of 
Dr. Stansell’s four sons hold degrees from Auburn: Donald ’68, Richard 69, and Jon 
"72. 


IN MEMORIAM—Continued 


(Continued from page 17) 


Owen Green Roberts 48 of Colum- 
bus, Ga., died June 23 according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


Gilmer David Gammage °49 of 
Greenville died July 12. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Tommy Jean Gam- 
mage; two daughters: Miss. Lola Gam- 
mage of Alex City and Linda Gammage 
of Greenville; a son, David Gammage 
of Greenville; a sister and a brother. 


Johnny McCraney ’49 of Macon, Ga., 
died Feb. 10. Survivors include his wife. 


James Leonard Johns '52 of Decatur 
died Oct. 13, 1973. Survivors include his 
wife, Peggy. 


Augustus E. Carnes 53 of New 
Brunswick, N.J., died July 27 of a heart 
attack. He was acting director, 
publications coordinator, and editor for 
the communications center at Cook 
College in New Brunswick, and a 
veteran of World War II. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Rema Strickland Carnes 
’46, and ason, John E. Carnes of Boston. 


ood 


Hal B. Hester ’55 of Russellville died 
April 23 of a heart attack, according to 
information received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


Eugene Layton 55 of Ashford died 
Feb. 3: He was owner and operator of 
Ashford Furniture Co., president of the 
Houston Private School Foundation, 
Inc., and an enthusiastic supporter of 
local athletic events. On August 30, the 
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football field at Ashford Academy was 
named “Layton Field.” Survivors in- 
clude the widow, Myra June Reynolds 
‘56; and two children: Stan, 12, and 
Christy., 8. 


eos 


Iris Small Long ’56 of Lanett died 
Oct. 10, 1973. She was a third grade 


teacher at Springwood Academy in 


Lanett. Survivors include a son, Johnny 
Long, and a daughter, Mrs. Drew Lin- 
ton. 


Ealon Cochran Gunter '58 of Opelika 
died Jan. 24. He was 76. 


eee 


Janis McInnis Maynard ‘58 of 
Montgomery died June 17 at the age of 
37 after an extended illness. She was a 
member of the Montgomery Alpha 
Omicron Pi Alumni Chapter. Survivors 
include her husband, Julian H. 
Maynard ’58; a daughter, Julia 
Maynard; a son, James Maynard; her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Mcln- 
nis of Montgomery; and a sister, Mrs. 
James P. Lindburg of Huntsville. 


James Fredrick Shackelford, Jr., 58 
of Birmingham died Aug. 24. Survivors 
include his wife; two sons, James F. 
Shackelford, Ill, and John Boyd 
Shackelford; parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Fredrick Shackelford, Sr., ’29: a 
sister, two brothers, four aunts, and an 
uncle, Professor Sidney W. Johnson ’21 
of Auburn. 


William Klein Hood 59 of Magnolia, 
Ark., died Oct. 2, 1972, according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


eooe 


Gloria McCafferty Cooper °65 of 
Tuscaloosa died suddenly at her home 
on March 26. Survivors include her hus- 
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BORN: A daughter, Nina Gay- 
nelle, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. 
Mullis 60 of Winfield on July 9. 
She joins big sister Mary Frances. 


1961 


Dr. David A. Conner is new as- 
sistant dean for research at the 
Speed Scientific School of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. He will con- 
tinue as an associate professor of 
electrical engineering. Dr. Conner 
has worked for IBM and has. been 
on the faculties of Auburn, Georgia 
Tech, and the University of Tennes- 
see at Chattanooga. He and his wife 
Jerry Ann have four sons... . 

The Rev. Douglas Wasson is a 
new member of the board of trus- 
tees for Kiwanis International. He 
is the organizing pastor of an inter- 
faith congregation, The Church at 
Woodmoor, which serves the new 


‘community of Woodmoor, north of 


Colorado Springs, Colo. He is also 
coordinator of religious activities for 
the Woodmoor Corp., a community 
development firm. . . . 

John C. Sawyer, Jr., has been 
promoted to supervisor of personnel 
services at U.S. Steel’s Fairfield 
Works in Birmingham. He is mar- 
ried to Pat Welch and has two chil- 
dren: John, III, 11; and Stephanie, 
CES ae 

C. Leroy Talley is assistant man- 
ager of consumer products data pro- 
cessing systems at the management 
information center of the WestPoint- 
Pepperell Fairfax office. He and his 
wife have a daughter, Elizabeth 
Anns 10}-< 0% 

Robert G. (Bo) Davis is director 
of the Alabama Law Enforcement 
Planning Agency (LEPA) and since 
he assumed the position local and 
state enforcement agencies have re- 
ceived nearly $35 million in federal 
funds. He and his wife Susan live in 
Montgomery with their sons Guy, 7, 
and Boyd, 4... . 

B. D. Snell is now director of cor- 
porate marketing strategy for Celan- 


band, D.K. (Jabo) Cooper 65 and two 
daughters: Kelley Lee, 7, and Christy 
Lynn, 6. 


Lt. Kenneth Robert Wetzel ’66 of 
Lansdale, Pa., died July 23 according to 
information received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. 


Susan Miller Linke ’69 of Mary Es- 
ther, Fla., died in an automobile acci- 
dent May 26. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Thomas A. Linke ’69. 


ooo 


Michael L. Hess ’72 is believed lost at 
sea. The yacht he and six others were 
aboard is believed to have been in the 
worst part of a hurricane that hit south 
of Acapulco on June 16. The boat was 
on a trip to Panama, through the Canal, 
the Caribbean, and back to Miami. The 
boat has not been sighted since leaving 
port in Acapulco. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gil Hess of Atlanta, have 
suggested that memorial gifts in Mike’s 
name be given to the Auburn University 
Foundation for a scholarship in Mike's 
memory: “Our hope is that this may aid 
and encourage some deserving young 


person to attend Auburn.” 
eooeo 


David Christopher Greene 73 of 
Lanett died June 6 according to infor- 
mation received in the Alumni Office. 


ese Corp. He had been technical 
development manager at the Cel- 
anese Lab in Charlotte, N.C. 


1962 


James W. Taffar is now industry 
marketing manager for hotels with 
the Business Machines Group of 
Burroughs Corp. at the Detroit 
headquarters. He will develop pro- 
grams for hotels and motels. Jim and 
his wife, Joy Elaine Lindsey, and 
their children—Scott, 10; Todd, 8; 
Mark, 4; and Jenna, 2—live in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich... . 

William N. Roberts, Jr., of Fort 
Walton Beach, Fla, is new ap- 
pliance sales and service supervisor 
for Gulf Power's central region. . . . 
John W. Frazer, Jr., is now with the 
Department of Commerce for the 
State of Florida in Tallahassee. . . . 

William R. Harris is new manager 
of quality and waste control at 
WestPoint-Pepperell’s Fairfax, Ala., 
mill. He and his wife Helen live in 
Fairfax..2 5°. 

Maj. Gary E. Woodham complet- 
ed the Command and General Staff 
College at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., 
in June and now lives in Phenix 
City, Ala., while he is stationed with 
the Army Infantry Center and 
School at Ft. Benning, Ga. He 
would like his friends to contact him 
at 19tt Landau Dr., Phenix City 
SOBER HR? 3 

BORN: A son, Hathaway Burke, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Burke C. Jones (Kay 
Hathaway) of Atlanta, Ga., on July 
19. ... A daughter, Maggie Eliza- 
beth, to Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hutto 
(Barbara English) of Macon, Ga., on 
June 27. Sam is assistant. professor 
of art at Mercer University and Bar- 
bara is assistant professor of art at 
Macon Jr. College. . . . A son, Terry 
Lee, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Terry L. 
Sparks of Stone Mountain, Ga., on 
April 7. 


1963 


Marvin R. Reed of Richmond, 
Va., is management information di- 


rector for the Virginia Department. 


of Corrections. He has worked in 
the computer field since receiving 
his degree in 1963... . 

Caroline Hume Ristad lives in 
Ocean Springs, Miss., where her 
husband is with the Navy at Ingalls 
Shipbuilding in nearby Pascagoula. 

Dr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Sugg 
(Rachel Watson) now live in Do- 
than. Dr. Sugg has completed his 
residency in Birmingham and. is 
practicing with a group of surgeons 
in Dothan... . 

Douglas R. Bess was recently 
elected secretary and treasurer of 
Delwood Furniture Co., Inc., of Bir- 
mingham. .. . 

James E. Cicero is an application 
engineer for Sylvania electrical con- 
trol products of the GTE Sylvania 
Co. He is headquartered in Birming- 
ham. His wife Charlene Springfield 
65 is a secretary at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. They have two children: 
Clay, 2, and Kelly, 5.... 

Dr. James W. Mathews is now 
practicing medicine in Auburn with 
the group of doctors Himmelwright, 
Hagan, Herring, and Patton. He and 
his wife Carolyn have two daugh- 
ters, Susan, 4, and Sharry, 5... . 

Dr. Patrick P. Garrett has been 
promoted to associate professor of 
English at Northeast Louisiana Uni- 
versity in Monroe, La. 


1964 


Articles about the work of interior 
designer Charles Morris Mount of 


New York City appeared in the April 
issues of trade publications Contract 
and Interior Design. Both articles 


concern restaurants which Mr. 
Mount has designed: La Potagerie, 
Pot an Feu, and Fiorello’s. Mr. 


Mount, head of the firm of Charles 
Morris Mount & Co., did such in- 
tensive research before and during 
the process of designing the restau- 
rants that he now is writing a book 
on restaurants and kitchens. Fio- 
rello’s is near Lincoln Center and 
La Potagerie is on Fifth Avenue. 

Dr. James M. Jenkins, Jr., is a 
pediatric dentist in Albany, Ga. 

Elizabeth Anne Greene Meyer 
and her family live in Albuquerque, 
N.M., where her husband is station- 
ed at the Weapons Lab at Kirtland 
AFB following his completion of Ph. 
D. work in laser physics at the Uni- 
versity of California. Elizabeth will 
be teaching elementary school. They 
have two children: David Craig, 6, 
and Kirsten Anne, 3... . 

Lemd. Frederick K. Smallwood is 
now on tour with the USS Inchon 
in the Mediterranean with the Sixth 
Fleet... . 

Charles S. Cannon is now district 
manager with offices in Pensacola, 
Fla., for Pensacola, Fla., with Col- 
onial Life and Accident Insurance 
Co. He and his wife have three 
children: Suzanne, 11, Blake, 9, and 
Brett, 7. 

MARRIED: Sandra Wallace to 
Dr. William Jelks Barksdale on June 
29 in Andalusia. They live in Co- 
lumbia, S.C.. where Dr. Barksdale 
is an assistant professor of electrical 
engineering after receiving his Ph.D. 
from the University of Alabama 
earlier this year. 

BORN: A daughter, Ashley Eliza- 
beth to Mr. and Mrs. David Daniel 
Waters of Nashville, Tenn., on July 
1. She joins brother David Daniel, 
Ill, 2%. Dan is construction man- 
ager of Direct Oil Corp. and Q. S. 
Petroleum in Nashville. 


1965 


John C. Jones, Jr., is systems pro- 
grammer in data processing for U.S. 
Pipe in Birmingham. He and _ his 
wife, Barbara, have two daughters. 
. . . O. David Thomas is area man- 
ager for Eli Lilly in El Paso, Tex. 
He and his wife, Nancy, are expect- 
ing their first child... . Nancy J. 
Simmons Bull and her husband, 
Bob, are living in Tallahassee, Fila., 


Face in the News 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL—Robert 
E. Hails ’47, formerly commander of 
Warner Robbins AFB, Ga., Air 
Logistics Center, was promoted to the 
grade of lieutenant general on 
September 1. At the same time, he 
became Vice Commander of the USAF 
Tactical Air Command at Langley 
AFB, Va. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Record Available— 


Alumni Produce New Auburn Song 


A song written by one alumnus and recorded by another with a 
former Auburn Knight in the band is now available for alumni and 
other Auburn fans. The peppy song, with more than a hint of Dix- 


ieland, was written and produced 
by Toby Propst ’57 and sung by 
former Miss Homecoming Nancy 
Carr Buntin °70. 

Toby first wrote the song in 1969 
the week before Auburn played 
Georgia Tech: “I was sitting in my 
car selling brick to a customer and 
the tune, thought, and words ran 
around in my head.” He had always 
liked “Yea Alabama” and said he 
wanted Auburn to have a catchy 
song too. 

He had met Nancy at a party 
following the Alabama Game in 
1969 and decided that he wanted 


her to sing his song. During her 
reign as Miss Georgia of 1970, he 
saw her again in Atlanta and gave 
her a copy of the song. 

After writing the song, it took 
Toby several tries before he could 
find an arranger to his taste: “I got 
slapped in the face every time I 
tried to do something.” Eventually 
he lost interest. 

Progress on the song was at a 
standstill until this March when he 
got to thinking about football and 
the fever got him again. He went to 
Sam Wilhoit, an orchestra leader in 
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where he is a lieutenant in the Flor- 
ida State Patrol. They have two 
sons: Robert, 3, and Thomas, l... . 
Dr. Anne Phillips Ball is a biochem- 
ist at the National Institute of 
Health in Bethesda, Md. She and 
her husband, John, have two child- 
ren: Kristen and Robert. . . . 

Haywood Hanna is local manager 
of the DeFuniak Springs, Fla., office 
for Gulf Power. . . . William Ed- 
ward Killgore is district sales man- 
ager for Kocide Chemical Corp. in 
Lakeland, Fla. He and his wife, 
Charlotte Clift, have two children: 
William Ernest, 4, and Scott Clift, 
ae FCAa A 

Fred Kleckley, Jr., is associated 
with the Specialist-Product Deploy- 
ment of General Electric’s Appliance 
Park in Louisville, Ky. . . . Cecil M. 
Murphy, Jr., is principal of Frisco 
City High School-in Monroe County. 
He and his wife, Susan Lovelace 
64, have two sons: Mark, 7, and 
Mike, 6......% 
been engaged in historical research 
in South Africa and Rhodesia. . . . 
E. Elliott Barker is with the law 
firm of Bryan, Nelson, Nettles, and 
Cox in Mobile... . , 

BORN: A daughter, Leslie Elaine, 
on Jan. 26 to Dr. and Mrs. W. Frank 
Crim of Huntsville. Dr. Crim is a 
dentist. . . . A son, John Marshall, 
on April 11 to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
King Miller of Stone Mountain, Ga. 
He joins brother Patrick Newton. 


1966 


Lee B. Sledge is a trust officer 
for the Merchant’s National Bank in 
Mobile. . . . Sylvia Jones Smith re- 
ceived the M.S.L.M. from Alabama 
A. & M. on May 19... . G. David 
Hardwick works for the home office 
of Central Bank of Alabama in De- 
eatur. His wife, Linda Marcontell 
73, is with Parisian’s Department 
Store. .. . Danny Lewis Mason re- 
cently received the master of edu- 
cation in history from Shippensburg 
(Pa.) State College. . Michael 
McHargue is assistant manager of 
WestPoint Pepperell’s Riverdale 
Mill in River View. He and his wife, 
Mavis, have a son, Cameron Mich- 
ael, 5. , . . James H, Denney, Jr., 
: with WTAE-TY in Pittsburgh, 

E hares 
Nancy Bassham Wiegman is an 
academic advisor at Indiana Univer- 
sity where she pursues a doctoral 
degree. She also teaches a course in 
handwriting analysis and continues 
to win tennis tournaments. Nancy’s 
office mate made history recently 
when she was named assistant foot- 
ball coach, although she actually ad- 
vises the team academically. 

Donald H. Barringer is district 


W. Max Smith has 


manager of the Birmingham district 
of American Hospital Supply. He 
and his wife, Jane, and their son live 
in Pelham. . . . Capt. Charles H. 
Webb is with the Army ROTC at 
Mercer University in Macon, Ga. 
_.. Dr. Robert Shimp (D.V.M.) is 
the associate director of animal re- 
sources at the Medical College of 
Georgia in Augusta. He and his 
wife, Suzanne Reeves, have two 
sons: Tommy, 5, and Will, 2.... 
Joseph G. Sprague is director of the 
Division of Design and Construc- 
tion for the American Hospital As- 
sociation. He and his wife and 
child live in Evanston, Ill. . . . Fred 
Stephens is athletic supervisor for 
the City of Montgomery Parks and 
Recreation Department. He and his 
wife, Gloria, have a daughter, Katie, 
2. 

BORN: A son, Jonathan Howell, 
on May 3 to Mr. and Mrs. James 
D. Burns (Jan Howell ’62) of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. He joins brother Alan 
and sister Susan. . . . A son, Brian 
Lewis on April 17 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry A. Doss of Birmingham. Lar- 
ry recently received the M.B.A. 
from Samford University... . A 
son, Jonathan Marsh on May 30 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Summers 
(Becky Jo Slawson 64) of Birming- 
ham. He joins brother Joseph, 3... . 
A son, Brent Steven, on July 23 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. Brizendine 
of Birmingham. He joins twin sisters, 
Staci and Traci, 4, and_ brother 
David, 2. Frank is a civil engineer 
for the city. . . . A son, Glenn, to 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Kenneth Scott (Jane 
M. Revell) of Columbus, Ga. Ken- 
neth is manager of administrative 
services for Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 


1967 


Kenneth Ray Ball of Hanceville 
received the M.Ed. from Alabama 
A. & M. on May 19... . Michael 
S. Barefield is a branch sales man- 
ager for Square D Co., a manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment. He 
will supervise the company’s sales 
in sections of South Carolina. He 
and his wife, Sandra, and their son 
live in Summerville, S. C. .. . Evan 
J. Ormond is an assistant staff en- 
gineer, wood products, for Interna- 
tional Paper Co. in Mobile. 
Stephen R. Cleal will be the new 
weapons officer aboard the USS 
Lewis and Clark. He is presently 
living in Charleston, S. C. . . 
Charles Raymond Mitchell received 
his master’s in Operations Research 
and Statistics from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute in Troy, N. Y... . 

Ian G. McFadyen is the Florida 
representative for Gulf American 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 
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Atlanta, who “thought it had 
possibilities.” As a result, Toby 
said, “He arranged it the way I 
wanted it.” 

Then after a three-and-half hour 
recording session, the song was on 
tape. 

But to have a record you have to 
have two sides and he only had one 
song. Then Toby decided that he 
would record something that “has 
always been more than just words 
to me”—the Auburn Creed. 

And once he had decided that he 
wanted the Creed then he needed 
somebody associated with Auburn 
to read it. His first choice was 
Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan. But 
Coach Jordan was unable to do the 
reading because of prior com- 
mitments and he suggested that 
Toby ask Dean of Students Jim 
Foy. As a consequence, Dean Foy 
reads the words of Auburn’s famed 
Dr. George Petrie in the Auburn 
Creed on the second side of the 
record, and, says Toby, “It could 
not have turned out better.” 

Now that the record is made, 
Toby’s next effort is to sell it. And 
he’s been spending a lot of time in 
the past couple of months trying to 
insure that when an Auburn person 
wants a copy of the record he 
doesn’t have to go to a lot of trouble 
to get it. He has contacted all the 
Auburn Clubs and given them an 
opportunity to sell the record as a 
service to alumni and the club by 
raising money. 

Currently, Toby is talking to 
Rich’s about including it in their 
Birmingham and Atlanta stores. 

The record is now on sale at Bill 
Gann Drug in Gadsden, at Charlie 
Cox Ins. Agency in Huntsville, at 
Scarborough Drugs in Eufaula, at 
Johnston and Malone Bookstore in 
Auburn, and from the Atlanta 
Auburn Club. 

For fans who come to the games 

and don't have a trip uptown on 
their agenda, the record will be 
sold at spots outside the stadium 
and around the parking lots. 
RO ERT NE FOL LOLLY TE ETE TE 
He and his wife, Barbara, and 
daughter, Connie, 3, live in Orlan- 
do... . Frank M. McGee, Jr., 
of Savannah, Ga., is president of 
the J. C. Helmly Furniture Co. He 
is also on the Board of Directors of 
the Georgia Retail Furniture As- 
sociation and a member of the 
American Institute of Interior De- 
signers. . Donald Lawrence is 
customer service manager for Diver- 
sified Products Corp. in Opelika. 
He and his wife, Betty Jo, have 
three children: Joel, Tommy, and 
Lee Ann... . J. S. (Jimmy) Collins 
is president of the Opelika Produc- 
tion Credit Association, a farmer- 
owned credit cooperative. He and 
his wife, Mary Hardee °65, and 
two children live in Cusseta. He is 
a purebred Angus cattle rancher. 
... Lt. Col. John Napier, III, has 
been named Command Historian 
for Air University at Maxwell AFB 
in Montgomery. . Helen Hall 
Smith received the Master of Di- 
vinity from the School of Theology, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, in May... . 

MARRIED: Linda McNees to Lt. 
Bob Gerber on April 6 in Alexan- 
dria, Va. They live in Springfield, 
Va., where Linda teaches school. 
Bob left in August for a year of 
sea duty. . . . Peggy Anne Faust 
to Joseph R. Kuehn. They live in 
Birmingham. 

BORN: A son, Andrew Gunter, 
May 10 to Dr. and Mrs. Michael 
O'Brian Kilpatrick of Evergreen. 
Dr Kilpatrick is a dentist. 


NEW AUBURN SONG—The main characters in the production of a new Auburn 


record got together on campus in August. Standing is Toby Propst 57 author of the 
song and producer of the record. Seated are Nancy Carr Buntin ’70 who sings the 
new Auburn song, and Dean James Foy who reads the Auburn Creed on the reverse 
side of the record. The lively song is available to alumni through Auburn clubs and 
various businesses in Alabama and Georgia. 


(Plainsman photo.) 


1968 


Capt. Glynn E. Pope and_ his 
wife, Beverly Caldwell ’70, live in 
Aschaffenburg, Germany, where he 
is a company commander with the 
Army... . A. D. (Don) Cotney is 
a service engineer with West 
Point Foundry and Machine Co., 
of West Point, Ga. He and his wife, 
Cheri, and new daughter, Mollie 
Marie, live in Lanett. . . . Carl D. 
Smith, Jr. is a project engineer 
with the Ciba-Geigy Corporation in 
Mobile. 


Manning T. Jeter, III, is real 
estate manager for Winn-Dixie 
Food Stores in Montgomery. He is 
working on his master’s degree in 
criminal justice at Auburn Univer- 
sity at Montgomery. . . . Larry F. 
Knight has been promoted to de- 
partment head of weaving opera- 
tions at WestPoint Pepperell’s Fair- 
fax Mill. He and his wife, Gail, and 
daughter, Abigail Alice, 4, live in 
Lanett. . . . Stephen C. Johnson is 
now attending graduate school at 
Auburn. . . . K. Wayne Manning 
is manager of Belk Hudson Com- 
pany in Opelika. .. . Capt. Larry 
J. Holbrook received his master’s 
degree in business management 
from the University of Arkansas’ 
European Program. His wife, Marla 
Davis ’69, will receive her master’s 
in counseling from Ball State Uni- 
versity in February. They are sta- 
tioned at RAF Bentwaters, Eng- 
land, with the Air Force. ; 
Stockton B. Colt, Jr., has joined the 
public relations and advertising statf 
of Litton Industries as public af- 
fairs associate, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

. Harold Ketterer, Jr., received 
his master’s degree in physics from 
the University of Iowa in May. He 
will now work as a physicist for 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
(Union Carbide Corp.) in Oak 


Ridge, Tenn. The Ketterers have 
two children: Deanna, 6, and Har- 
old, III. Raymond H. Smith 
graduated from the School of The- 
ology, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, in May. . . 

MARRIED: Sloan Moore ‘73 to 
Don Mallernee. They live in Man- 
chester, Tenn. : 

BORN: A son, Kristin Brady on 
May 23 to Mr. and Mrs. William 
FE. Walker of Killen. William is a 
vocational counselor at Allen Thorn- 
ton Trade School. . . . A daughter, 
Melissa Austin, on Dec. 27 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sam A. Thompson (Su- 
zanne Pettus °68) of Birmingham. 
She joins brother Jody, 3... A son, 
Dale Frederick, on May 29 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick J. Lambert 
(Mary Elizabeth Adams) of Margate, 
Blaser 

ADOPTED: A_ daughter, Sarah 
Elizabeth on March 19 by Capt. 
and Mrs. C. Thomas Bell (Cynthia 
Jane Bridges) of Goldsboro, N.C. 

> 
69 

Mel Pulliam is beginning his sec- 
ond year as Assistant Sports Infor- 
mation Director for the Auburn 
Athletic Department after coaching 
and teaching at Auburn Jr. High 
for four years... . Kenneth Yeargan 
received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis in June 
and is now an assistant professor of 
Entomology at the University of 
Kentucky. . . . Jim Warren is now 
an assistant branch manager with 
the First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery. He and his wife, Betty, 
have a son, 1% years old... . Julia 
Furlow Paulk is a staff nutritionist 
with the Mailman Center for Child 
Development in Miami, Fla. Her 
husband, Jack, has entered medical 
school at the University of Miami. 

Dr. G. R. Joiner, Jr., is a veterin- 
arian at Kay & Joiner Animal Clinic 


(Continued on page 20) 
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started in the opener with Louisville. 


Co-CAPTAINS—Auburn’s Co-captains Mike Fuller (42) and Lee Gross (55) come hustling out on the field to get the season 


Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


in Corinth, Miss. . . . William K. 
(Bill) Barnes is enrolled in Archi- 
tecture at Auburn. His wife, Brenda 
Sue Roney, teaches in Beauregard, 
Ala. ... Dr. Donald D. King grad- 
uated from the University of Ala- 


.-bama School of Dentistry in June. 


He is now practicing at Patrick AFB, 
‘Fla. He and his wife, Jan, have a 
daughter, Kristi Michelle, 16 
months. . . . Vivian S. Ferguson 
works for the Sea Pine Plantation 
Co. on Hilton Head Island, S.C... . 
1/Lt. P. Michael Manning has been 
transferred to Homestead AFB, Fla., 
where he will pilot the EC121 air- 
ratte cy 

Capt. Charles W. Pitts has been 
selected Outstanding Instructor of 
the Month in his Air Training Com- 
mand unit at Craig AFB, Ala... . 
1/Lt. John B. Massey recently ar- 
rived at Brentwater RAF Station, 
England, for duty as a weather of- 
ficer. . . . Patti Wells is office di- 
rector for State Democratic Head- 
quarters in Denver, Colo. She serves 
as precinct committeewoman and 
finance chairperson. She also works 
on the campaign staff of Congress- 
woman Pat Schroeder. . . . 

John L. Adrian is assistant pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at 
Auburn. . ... Richard T. Wade is 
an electrical engineer with Texas 
Instruments in Dallas. ... E. F. 
(Buck) Howard was recently named 
national sales manager for Southern 
Medical Journal and Southern Med- 
icine, publications of the Southern 
Medical Association headquartered 
in Birmingham. . . . Capt. William 
B. Carruthers has earned his second 
award of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for “outstanding airmanship 
and courage in Southeast Asia.” He 
is presently a pilot with the 5lst 
Bomb Squadron at Seymour John- 
son AFB, N.C... . 

Brenda M. Tuck is now working 
for Thompson Properties, .a land in- 
vestment company which is opening 
a new office in Nashville, Tenn... . 
William Hughes Edwards received 
his Ph.D. in speech on June 11 from 
Southern Illinois University. : 
George J. Wolf, Jr., is with Rey- 
nolds Aluminum Co. in Irvine, Calif. 
. . . Larry Stephen Mitchell is with 
Bibb Manufacturing Company in 
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Macon, Ga. ... . Joe Brice Martin is 
a vocational teacher at Hackneyville 
High School in Tallapoosa County. 
.. . William Ferriby Floyd is with 
Arthur Pew Construction Co., Inc., 
general contractors, in Atlanta... . 

Margaret A. Johnson Mann jis a 
high school librarian, and her hus- 
band, Cleveland, teaches junior high 
math in Key West, Fla. They have 
an 11-year-old foster child and ex- 
pect their own first child in January. 
MARRIED: Mikki Miller to Paul 
Satterfield on March 15. She is sec- 
retary to the Headmaster at Brent- 
wood (Tenn.) Academy. The couple 
lives in Nashville where he is with 
Morrison’s Business Furniture. 

BORN: A son, Ryan Logan, on 
Oct. 2, 1973 to Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Dan Johnson, Jr., of Alabaster... . 
A son, Philip, on Dec. 17 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mickey Jackson (Marilyn 
Whitaker) of Alexander City. Mickey 
is with the Russell Corporation. .. . 
A son, Daniel Gaines, on March 22 
to Mr. and Mrs. William G. Stubble- 
field, Jr. (Janet Farnell ’67) of Mo- 
bile. Bill is with the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. . . . A son, Jason Alan, 
on March 24 to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Henry Beville (Linda Camp) of Ma- 
rietta, Ga. John is an assistant bank- 
ing officer with Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank in Atlanta... . 
A son, Michael Joshua, on Jan. 26 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Hinton Wise 
(Elizabeth Machtoeff) of Huntsville. 
.. . A son, Scott Edwin, on April 
16 to Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. King, 
Jr. (Mary Ann Hughey ’70) of Tus- 
caloosa. Harold recently completed 
his master’s in history at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He teaches high 
school history .. . . A son, Scott 
Puryear, on May 28 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Benton Holmes, III, (Judy 
Alyce Holley) of Phenix City. He 
joins sister Holley Alicia, 3....A 
son, Jeffrey Adam, on Aug. 12 to 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Bonner (Edith 
Adams) of Oxford. . . . A daughter, 
Julia Louise, on April 13 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen Montgomery (Jackie 
Jones) of Birmingham. She joins 
brother John, 16 months. 


> 
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James Francis Goggans, his wife 
Laura Allen ’69, and son Christo- 


pher, 3, recently returned from Tai- 
wan, where he was a staff dentist at 
Taipei Air Station. They live in At- 
lanta where James is with Compre- 
hensive’ Health Service and Laura 
will enter Emory Medical School in 
the fall. . . . Doug Sutterlin, Jr., is 
an operations officer for the Bank 
of America in San Diego, Calif. . . . 
James Richard Duke recently re- 
ceived his Master of Law degree 
from the University of Miami. in 
Coral Gables, Fla. . . . Bobby Keen 
has resigned as activities advisor in 
the Office of Student Affairs at Au- 
bur University to begin work on 
his Ph.D. in agricultural economics 
at Purdue University in West La- 


fayette, Indiana. . . . G. Thomas 
Waldrop is personnel and _ safety 
director for WestPoint-Pepperell’s 


Opelika finishing plant... . 
Peggy Anne Thomas Taylor now 
lives in Saudi Arabia where her 
husband, Don, is with a construc- 
tion firm. . . . Dr. Dwain Rush and 
his wife, Anna Marie Kennamer, 
have moved to Lineville where he 
practices family medicine. . . . Lt. 
Col. Richard L. Shelton is com- 
mander of Detachment 35, Opera- 
tions Training Support Laboratory, 
at Carswell AFB, Tex. . . . Charles 
(Chip) Youmans is the manager of 
Cooper and Co., the Timex watch 
repair center in Atlanta. He and 
his wife, Betty, live in Decatur, 
Ga... . Maj. Patrick F. Pendergast 
recently completed the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Orientation Course at the 
Armed Forces Staff College in Nor- 
folk, Va. He is an assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Auburn. 
. Ben Reynolds has been pro- 
moted to foreman of the Ethyl 
Chloride—HCL Unit at P.P.G. In- 
dustries in Lake Charles, La. His 
wife, Jane Beverly ’71, teaches pre- 
school children in Lake Charles. 
.. . Ken Wickham is with the mar- 
keting division of the Cessna Air- 
craft Co. in Orange County, Calif. 
His wife, Polly, is a research assist- 
ant with Beckman Instruments in 
Fullerton, Calif. . Dr. O. M. 
(Rusty) Phillips is a veterinarian in 
Montgomery and was recently the 
subject of a photo essay in the 

Montgomery Advertiser. . . . 

(Continued in Col. 5) 


First there was Louisville, and then there was Chattanooga. The 
two games were supposed to be something along the same order: 
giving Auburn’s team a bit of extra practice before the season real- 


ly started with Tennessee. It was a 
long game that night against 
Louisville, although one could 
hardly say it was dull. The question 
long about the fourth quarter and 
the score tied 3-3 was: “Is all season 
gonna be like this?” And “Where’s 
Auburn’s offense?” Well, it all end- 
ed happily, 16-3 in favor of the War 
Eagles, and then Auburn decided 
not to have a repeat against Chat- 
tanooga. : 

Chattanooga was the game it was 
supposed to be, a 52-7 Tiger romp 
over the. Moccasins with 
everybody but the coaches and the 
waterboys getting in on the action. 

In the Louisville game Auburn 
opened up fast and got downto the 
2 and failed to score. The next time 
Auburn got possession at the 
Louisville 26 but again failed to 
make a TD, settling for a Gillis field 
goal with 7:04 left in the first 
quarter. Then Auburn regained 
control and got down to the 
Louisville four when an intercep- 
tion ended that threat. It was a dull 
game from then until the third 
quarter when Louisville evened up 
the score with a field goal with 8:21 
left in the quarter. 

It looked like the same old 
Auburn story later when McIntyre 
ran 20 yards to the Louisville 17 and 
a Gargis pass was intercepted at the 
five. Auburn’s first TD came when 
Gargis took left on an option play 
and ran 47 yards before he was 
brought down at the Lousiville 12. 
Five plays later he went over the 
line. The extra point try failed. 

Auburn’s second Gargis TD 
came a minute later when 
Louisville fumbled at their own 
two and Steve Stanaland recovered 
for Auburn and then Gargis did a 


Faces in The News 


Ruth 


Brown 

John Mark (Doc) Brown’54 has been 
named general manager of the world 
famous Bellingrath Gardens in Mobile. 
He had been an ornamental hor- 
ticulturist for the gardens for 18 years, 
and his most recent title was landscape 
engineer. Among the projects under 
consideration for the garden are a 
tropical Polynesian Garden for the hot 
summer months, and more vista sports 
along the garden trails. Mr. Brown has 
two assistants, both horticulture 
graduates from Auburn: Pat Ryan 54 
and Jim Pate ’55. 

Samuel O. Ruth ’55 was recently ap- 
pointed vice-president, consumer elec- 
tronics, with Arvin Industries, Inc. He 
started with Arvin in 1971 as manager of 
production and material control for the 
Princeton, Ky., plant and became plant 
manager in 1972. In addition to work at 
Auburn, he has done graduate work at 
the University of Chattanooga and the 
University of Tennessee. He is a past 
president of the Chattanooga chapter 
of the American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. He and his wife, Febby, live 
in Princeton with their two children: 
Sam, Jr., and Cynthia. 


sneak over. Gillis kicked the extra 
point to make the score 16 to 3. 

Now Chattanooga was the game 
it was supposed to be, the game it’s 
been, on the whole, for 18seasons, 
although there have been a few 
Auburn scares here and there. The 
star of the Auburn show was Mike 
Fuller who returned two punts for 
touchdowns, ran back another one 
55 yards, and just to finish off the 
work intercepted a pass and return- 
ed it 27 yards. 


Auburn started off the scoring 
like they did against Louisville with 
a Gillis field goal. The next time, 
Auburn moved 65 yards to 
culminate in a TD when Gargis 
passed three yards to Tom Gossom 
in the end zone. 

When Chattanooga got posses- 
sion, Auburn scored again. It was 
this way: Chattanooga punted and 
Fuller took it at the Auburn 45 and 
raced back down the left sideline 
into the end zone for the final play 
of the game. Gillis missed the point 
after so the quarter ended 16-0. 

Baumgartner, punter and No. 3 
quarterback against Chattanooga, 
put Auburn in position for the next 
TD with a 39-yard kick inside the 
one. 

Then Chattanooga tried to 
regroup forces and quarterback 
Elstad pitched out a pass to 
Williams who ran 27 yards for a 
TD. To Chattanooga’s chagrin, 
however, Williams had on a blue 
jersey, and that score went up on 
the home team side of the board. 

It was not Elstad’s day. A few 
minutes later Fuller stole another of 
his passes and zigzagged, and even 
reversed the field once, to get to the 
Chattanooga 19. Vacarella then 
threw the ball to Jeff Gilligan in the 
end zone for another Auburn TD. 
Thus the scoring ended in the first 
half: Auburn 29, Chattanooga 0. 


In the third quarter Fuller handi- 
ly returned a punt 63 yards fora TD 
which brought him to 200 yards in 
return yardage. Later in the third 
quarter Mitzi Jackson made a four- 
yard touchdown run, followed by a 
Gillis field goal. Kenny Burks 
scored the final Auburn TD in the 
fourth quarter. 


Chattanooga’s only TD came on 
kickoff in the second half when 
Darrell Powell made a 90-yard 
kickoff return. 

The game ended the Auburn- 
Chattanooga series which had a 
record in favor of Auburn: 18-0-0. 


ALUMNALITIES 
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Mike Kilgore of Wetumpka has 
been appointed field representative 
for the Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in east central Alabama. He 
is married to Linda Kennedy 
72. . . . Lt. A. Michael Moore 
is now serving with the Army’s 
Santa Ana District Recruiting Com- 
mand in Santa Ana, Calif. He re_ 
cently returned from Germany 
where he was awarded the Army 
Commendation Medal for Meritorj- 
ous Service. He will be promoted 
to captain in December. He an@ 
his wife, Carol Jane Meigs *68_ 
live in Huntington Beach, Calif... | 

MARRIED: Elizabeth C. Gregory 
to Robert N. St. Jean on June 29 
in Birmingham. They live in Hous_ 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Clemson (S.C.) Auburn Alumni 
are organizing a club in that area. 
They met in Easley, S.C., on July 12 
for a dinner with alumni coming 
from the Greenville, Anderson, 
Seneca, and Clemson area. Dr. Dan 
Smith ’63, of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology at Clemson, was elected 
to coordinate the forming of the 
club which met again Aug. 23. Area 
alumni with up-to-date addresses 
will be contacted by mail and 
telephone. 


oo @ 


The Orlando (Fla.) Auburn Club 
has had a busy summer and plans a 
busy fall of activities. The Barbe- 
que meeting on May 25 drew 125 
alumni and their families. Special 
guests included Coaches Bob 
Davis, Steve Greer, and Pap Morris 
from the Auburn staff and Stan 
Pietkiewicz of Winter Park, Fla., 
who will be coming to Auburn in 
the fall on a basketball scholarship. 
Of special interest to alumni in the 
Orlando area is the news from 
Dudley Bates ’65, publicity chair- 
man for the group, that WSWB-TV 
(Channel 35) in Orlando will be 
carrying the Coach Jordan Show 
this fall. In addition plans are un- 
derway for the series to be carried 
throughout Florida on the Cable 
TV network. Coach Jordan’s show 
is scheduled for Monday nights 
during prime time prior to the ABC 
game of the week. Dudley notes 
that Club President Bill Malone 68 
is due appreciation for his efforts to 
get the Shug Show carried in the 
Orlando area. The group held their 
annual Seafood Fest on Sept. 7 with 
Auburn Coach Gene Lorendo and 
former Auburn baseball star Paul 
Susce as guests. 


ood 


Memphis Auburn Club met Aug. 
16 with “Pap” Morris, Auburn foot- 
ball coach as guest speaker. The 
group elected the following new 
officers: Tom Pilgreen ’61, presi- 
dent; Ed Williams, III, ’56, Ist vice 
president; Dr. Jim Brown 49, 2nd 
vice president; George (Corky) 
Allison ’50, treasurer; Linda Smith 
Pinkerton ’70, secretary. 


The Jefferson County Auburn 
Club is diligently trying to increase 


Birmingham, 
WHEREP 


Starr Lane Burbic ’66 and A. 
Lester Burbic ‘68 of Bir- 
mingham are raising their 
daughter to be a devoted 
Auburn fan in the midst of 
Bama Country. Three-year- 
old Leslee has been carefully 
instructed never to say “Roll 
Tide” or “Alabama,” and her 
parents got a delighted sur- 
prise at how well her educa- 
tion was taking during July. As 
Starr writes: 

“We were visiting in Miami, 
Fla., recently in an orange 
grove. When we went through 
the check-out counter with our 
purchase, the clerk com- 
mented on what a cute little 
girl. She asked Leslee where 
she was from. Leslee said, ‘Bir- 
mingham’. The lady said, 
‘Birmingham-what? There are 
a lot of Birminghams. Bir- 
mingham, Alabama?’ Leslee’s 
eyes got big and she replied, 
‘No ma’m! Birmingham, War 
Eagle!’ ” 


News of Auburn Clubs 


its membership and urges all 
Auburn Alumni and friends of 
Auburn in the Birmingham area to 
contact Jim Walker (secretary) at 
323-7141 for more details. 


The Panama City Area Auburn 
Club met July 26 for an informal 
“evening with Shug.” Coach Jor- 
dan was the speaker. Other out-of- 
town visitors were Auburn’s Head 
Basketball Coach Bob _ Davis, 
Alumni President Duncan Liles, 
Alumni Secretary Joe Sarver, and 
Associate Alumni Secretary Buck 
Bradberry. The group elected the 
following new officers: president, 
George Shumaker ’39; vice presi- 
dent Ann Lisenby Parmer ’65; 
secretary, Dick Lovejoy ‘68; 
treasurer George Hill ’71. 
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Alumni in the area have organiz- 
ed a Blount County Auburn Club 
and former Auburn football star 
Tommy Lowry 71 is the new presi- 
dent. More than 50 alumni have 
joined the club which began in 
August. Other officers include 
Royce King, vice president; Ann 
Hamilton Lewis 69, secretary; 
Randyal Morton, treasurer; and 
board of directors members J.J. 
Lewis ’37, Mrs. Jack Brazwell, 
Ralph E. Tidwell ‘59, Charles 
Bottcher ’55, and H.R. Morgan’31. 


Alumni in Sumter County met 
Aug. 13 to organize a Sumter Coun- 
ty Auburn Club with B.B. William- 
son ’42 acting as chairman. Officers 
and directors elected include: Bob- 
by D. Ezell ’60, president; Sam W. 
Jones °35, vice president; B.B. 
Williamson ’42, secretary, and Joe 
Morton, treasurer; Bobby Ezell 60 
and Sam Jones 35, 3-year directors; 
B.B. Williamson ’42 and Joe Mor- 
ton, 2-year directors; Johnny Bell 
70 and Ricky Walker ’69, 1-year 
directors. 


The Calhoun and Cleburne 
Counties Auburn Club met Aug. 13 
in Anniston. Auburn Assistant Foot- 
ball Coach Paul Davis and Basket- 
ball Coach Bob Davis were guests. 
New officers elected were Richard 
T. Byrd ’58, president; Herbert C. 
(Pete) Morgan 65, vice president; 
Joanna Jones 67, secretary. 
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ton, Tex., where Beth teaches re- 
medial reading in thirteen schools 
and works on her doctorate in ed- 
ucational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. Her husband 
is a sales engineer with the York 
Division of Borg-Warner. . . . Mar- 
tha Eddie Gordon to Larry L. 
Presswood on Jan. 25. They live 
in Marietta, Ga... . Freita Ann 
Fuller °74 to Frank Timothy Chris- 
tian on June 22 in Opelika. They 
live in Auburn where he is an as- 
sistant football coach. 

BORN: A_ daughter, Lennon 
Gatewood, on July 19 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim LeClair (Jan Kelly °70) 
of Fayetteville, N.C... . A daugh- 
ter, Mary Lesley, on March 8 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Danny R. McLaughlin 
(Susy Modica ’72) of Nashville, 
Tenn. Danny is a territory manager 
for National Woodworks, Inc. . . . 
A daughter, Lillian Roxanne on 
May 30 to Mr. and Mrs. Bill Rus- 
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AUBURN CLUB—The Tallapoosa, Coosa, Clay County 
Auburn Club met in Alexander City on Aug. 23. Left to right 
are outgoing president Glenn Wilson ’67, Football Coach 
Shug Jordan, new president Jim Spann ’67, Athletic director 


sell (Mary Louise Simmons 70) of 
Geneva, Ala. She joins sister Can- 
dice Patrice, 3. The Russells have 
started a new division of Reliable 
Metal Products, Inc., builders of all 
aluminum seating systems, in Ge- 
neva. . . A son, Garrett McDonald, 
on July 8 to Mr. and Mrs. Don Ba- 
ker (Judy Forbus °69) of Clifton 
Park, N. Y. Don is presently com- 
pleting General Electric’s Manufac- 
turing Management Program while 
he serves with the Steam Turbine 
Generator Products Division in 
Schenectady, N. Y. .. . A son, Ben- 
jamin Stanley, on March 15, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley P. Jones (Mary 
Kendall ’65) of Auburn. Stanley 
works at J&M Bookstore. ... A 
daughter, Jennifer Michelle, on 
Aug. 2, to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene J. 
Akers of Havana, Fla. 
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Bruce L. Gordon is an analyst in 
the employment department of 
Southern Railway in Atlanta... . 
Susan Lee Williams is a program 
coordinator in the School of Busi- 
ness Graduate Office, University of 
Alabama in Birmingham. She is also 
associate manager for operations of 
The Review of Regional Studies, a 
journal sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Science Association. . . . 
1/Lt. Robert P. Mundy works with 
an Air Force Logistics Command 
Unit at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. . . . Richard H. Rush, III, 
works for Brown Engineering in 
Huntsville. He and his wife, Gail, 
have a 17-month-old son, Erie Al- 
len. . . . Eddie Lassiter is a certified 
public accountant in the financial 
services division of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield of North Carolina. He and 
his wife, Sigur, and son, Joseph, 2, 
live in Durham. 

Sherry E. Wallace is a genetic 
counselor with the Department of 
Pediatrics, University of Florida. 
. . . Mays Jemison is now grants ad- 


, Te 
Lee Hayley 


ministrator of the Alabama Law En- 
forcement Planning Agency in 
Montgomery. He was the first Au- 
burn graduate to receive a degree in 
the law enforcement program. He 
and his wife, Susan, are expecting 
their first child in October... . 
William Warren McPhillips, Jr., is 
a sales representative for Chase Bag 
Company in Columbus, Ohio. His 
wife, Susan McMeans works for the 
Ohio Republican Party Headquart- 
ers. They have a daughter, Marie, 
15 months. . . . Susan Hoerlein Hill 
was recently appointed Executive 
Director of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 
State of Florida. She has been with 
the Office of the Governor since 
March, 1973. Her proud husband, 
David B. Hill ’70 informed the 
Alumnews of her promotion. . . . 


Randall Lowe is a teacher with 
the Butler County Board of Edu- 
cation. . . . Joan Simpson is an 
audiologist in Fort Worth, Tex. . . . 
Joseph W. Cook is a circulation di- 
rector for Southeastern Football, a 
publication in Nashville, Tenn. . . . 
Dallas M. Forbus is employed with 
Dixie Craft Manufacturing Co. in 
Goodwater. . . . George M. Little 
is with The Perdue Company in 
Ahoskie, N.C. . . . Kay Sellers is a 
Child Welfare Social Worker for the 
St. Clair County Department of 
Pensions and Security in Pell City. 

. Donna Le Croy Houseal is 
working on her master’s degree in 
Distributive Education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and teaching at 
Pebblebrook High School in Cobb 
County, Ga. . . . Horace R. Whitak- 
er is an instructor for a new spec- 
ialized vocational agriculture pro- 
gram in forest technology and man- 
agement at Lakeview—Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe Vocational High School in 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. He has two 
children: Kim, 3, and Jesse, 8 


months. . . . . 


. The Club officers 
member executive committee. The committee members are 
Glenn Wilson ’67, Earl Wilson ’67, William Shreve ’60, and 
Wayne Robinson ‘59. 


we 


are a president and a four- 


Richard Hale has been trans- 
ferred from the Federal Reserve 
Bank Branch in Jacksonville, Fla., 
to the Central Systems Group in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

. . Teresa K. Chandler is doing 
graduate work in intensive respira- 
tory care at Emory University in 
Atlanta. . . . Tommy R. Dobson is 
a salesman with Thompson Tractor 
and Equipment Company in Bir- 
mingham. His wife Cheryl Dean, is 
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All-Alumni NASA 
Test Group 


A unique organization has been 
formed by the NASA-Marshall 
Space Flight Center to manage the 
Space Shuttle Main Propulsion Test 
Program to be conducted at the 
National Space Technology 
Laboratories at Bay St. Louis, Mis- 
sissippi. The organization is unique 
because the management staff 
currently consists entirely of 
Auburn Alumni working at the 
space center at Huntsville, Ala. . 

The staff is headed by Harry M. 
Johnstone, Jr., 49 as main propul- 
sion test manager, who is assisted 
by William C. Houston, ‘57, 
William C. Lindsey, 58, Gordon 
Ross, 60, Robert L. Saidla, 56 and 
James E. Williams, ’47. An ad- 
ditional engineer is to be added to 
the staff later who is not an Auburn 
alumnus. 

The Space Shuttle is America’s 
reuseable space vehicle scheduled 
for its first manned orbital flight 
from Kennedy Space Center, Fla., 
in early 1979. The test program will 
validate, by static firing, the Main. 
Propulsion System which is used at 
launch, along with a solid rocket 
booster, to supply the thrust 
necessary for the Space Shuttle to 
reach orbital velocity. 
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Starting Slow— 


Revolution in Women’s Athletics in the Making 


By Pam Spencer 74 


coliseum. Members of the women’s volleyball team back on 


UNIVERSAL GYM—For the first time, women athletes 


campus early for practice are from left, Linda Wilkins from 
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teaching sixth grade at Mountain- 
view Elementary in Sylacauga. . . . 
Lt. Gary R. Gore is an F-4 pilot 
with the 33rd Tactical Fighter Wing 
at Eglin AFB, Fla. He and his wife, 
Mickey Martin, and _ daughter, 
Heather, live in Shalimar, Fla... . 
1/Lt. Douglas B. Lynch was recent- 
ly awarded silver wings upon grad- 
uation from U.S. Air Force naviga- 
tor training at Mather AFB, Calif. 

. . Conway W. Brooks is with 
Pathfinder Resources, Inc., a real 
estate development firm in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His wife, Helen Comer 
"70, completed her masters in ele- 
mentary education at the University 
of Alabama at Birmingham _ this 
summer... . Edward M. Price, Jr., 
graduated from the Cumberland 
School of Law in May. ... Law- 
rence E. Rodgers is a sales industrial 
engineer in Greensboro, N.C. His 
wife, Chery] Chamblee, is a chemist 
with a firm in Greensboro. 

MARRIED: Sophronia Jean 
Franklin °73 to David Ranney on 
June 1 in Montgomery. The couple 
resides in Pensacola, Fla. . . . Kath- 
Ieen Lincoln Clise to Donald L. 
Gruver on Nov. 3, 1973, in Savan- 
nah, Ga. Don is a salesman for 
Morgan’s, Inc. in Savannah, and 
Kathleen is a caseworker for the 
Georgia Department of Human Re- 
sources. . . . Mary Johnson to Palm- 
er J. Penny. They live in Seattle, 
Wash. 

BORN: A son, Christopher Ben- 
nett, on April 4 to Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Edgar (Paula Farkas) of 
Atlanta. . . . A son, Charles Wesley, 
Jr., on July 22, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles. W. Holland of Greenville, 
S.C, 
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William E. Greene, III, is a 
branch manager for First Citizens 
Bank and Trust Co. in Charlotte, 
N. C. His wife, Kathy Franklin ’73, 
teaches third grade at Hidden Val- 
ley Elementary School in Char- 
lotte. . . . 2/Lt. Manuel V. Key 
recently completed navigator-bom- 
bardier training at Mather AFB, 
Calif. He has been assigned to 
Kincheloe AFB, Mich., for duty 
with a unit of the Strategic Air 
Command. . John Alan Lane, 
computer systems analyst for the 
State of Alabama in Montgom- 
OLY. shes 
Randall Hale, with the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Cullman Coun- 
ty. His work will consist of re- 
source conservation planning and 
technical assistance in conservation 
practice application. He and _ his 
wife, Gail, live in Cullman. 

Dr. J. Maurice Persall is superin- 
tendent of the Arab (Ala.) City 
Schools. He and his wife, Jerri, 
have one child, Tiffany Renea, 6. 
.. . 2/Lt. William B. Tallon has 
graduated from a special training 
course for combat crew members at 
Castle AFB, Calif., and is assigned 
to Robins AFB, Ga. . . . Maj. Her- 
bert J. Lloyd recently graduated 
from the Army’s General  Staft 
College in Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 

Lt. R. Edward Yielding recently 
completed training at Shaw AFB, 
S.C., and will soon fly the RF4 at 
Bergstrom AFB in Austin, Tex. ... 
Sallye Barfield Stewart teaches high 
school English in Baton Rouge, La., 
where her husband, Wayne, is study- 
ing law at LSU... : . Walter C. Pit- 


Becky Koci of Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Huntsville, Ginger Nonnenmacher of Mobile, Marion Dunn 
have access to the Universal Gym in the weights room ofthe of Mobile, Mary Lou Schilling of Mobile, and lying back 
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There is a revolution taking place on the Auburn University cam- 
pus, but few outsiders would know it. There are no tear-gas 
wielding policemen, buildings confiscated by students, or rock- 


throwing students chasing teachers 

down the halls; no sit-ins, walk-outs, 
or sign-bearing demonstrators, but 
a revolution nonetheless. The 
revolution is within the Auburn’s 
women’s athletic program and 
though peaceful, it is growing 
stronger and louder every day, 
prompted by the pending release 
of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) guidelines on dis- 
crimination against women. 

Contained in Title 9, an 
educational amendment of the 
Civil Rights Law of 1972, the 
guidelines provide that “no person 
in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any education program 
or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance,” including athletics. 
The total effect that the guidelines 
will have on Auburn’s women’s 
athletics are as yet unknown. 

All but neglected during its nine 
years existence, women’s athletics 
at Auburn, particularly  inter- 
collegiate sports, are finally being 
given some of the consideration 
they have so long needed and 
deserved. The years of selling 
stationary to acquire uniforms, 
staying in other school’s dorm 
rooms for lack of money to stay ina 
motel, and declining invitations to 
tournaments because of insuf- 
ficient funds may be coming to a 
close. 

Described as the “best inter- 
collegiate program in the state,” by 
athletic director Sandra Newkirk, 
women’s athletics easily substan- 


tiate her claim by boasting a history 
of wins. Auburn’s women athletes 
on the basketball, volleyball, golf, 
and tennis teams last year took 
three out of four state cham- 
pionships, with the tennis team 
finishing third in the state tourn- 
manet. The basketball and 
volleyball teams competed in the 
Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women (AIAW) 
regional tournament last season, 
the basketball team taking fourth 
place and the volleyball team cap- 
turing third. The golf team was one 
of the 12 AIAW teams to par- 
ticipate in the national tournament 
in California this past June. 

Volleyball was the first inter- 
collegiate sport for women at 
Auburn, with basketball added 
three years later. The tennis and 
golf teams are more recent ac- 
quisitions and swimming and gym- 
nastics teams will be added to the 
program this fall. 

In spite of their success in play, 
the women’s teams have had to 
finance their own trips in the past, 
including food, lodging, and 
transportation. Various teams have 
sold greeting cards to pay for un- 
iforms and equipment as well as to 
pay fees for membership in state in- 
tercollegiate sports associations. 
Women’s coaches at Auburn have 
worked completely on their own 
time, receiving nothing other thana 
one hour credit on their teaching 
load for compensation. 

This year, called a “growing up 
year for women’s athletics” by 
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Carlita Wirts of Huntsville exercises her legs. 
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Mrs. Newkirk, will see many of the 
old inconveniences out the door. A 
budget almost three times greater 
than last year’s has been approved 
for the women’s intercollegiate 
athletics program. The $25,000 
allocation to the teams this 
academic year will be used to pay 
the women’s travel. expenses in- 
cluding lodging, entry fees, food, 
equipment and new uniforms for 
all six teams. None of the money 
will be used for scholarships, 
however. 

The women’s program operated 
on a budget of slightly more than 
$9,400 last year, with funds 
allocated from student activities 
fees and approved by the Student 
Government Association (SGA). 
This year it will be financed by the 
general fund to be administered by 
the School of Education through 
the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. For the 
first time, faculty members 
coaching the teams will be given at 
least one class release time plus an 
additional class release during the 
quarter of the sport he or she is 
coaching in lieu of compensation, 
Mrs. Newkirk said. A predominant 
force behind the budding athletic 
program since its origination, Mrs. 
Newkirk has now been given the 
official title of athletic director and 
will receive a release from one- 
third of her teaching load as com- 
pensation. 

According to her, interest in the 
program has been steadily growing 
for the past two years during which 
she has received numerous letters 
and calls of interest from prospec- 
tive student athletes. Though she 
does not foresee the allocation of 
scholarship funds in the near 
future, thus far Auburn’s lack of 

such funds for female athletes 
hasn’t proven to be a deterrent for 
most of the women interested in 
sports at Auburn. 

“As far as I know we've lost only 
one good athlete because of the 
lack of scholarships,” said Mrs. 
Newkirk. “This year we'll still be 
able to compete, but it’s 
questionable if we'll still be able to 
do so in the future if scholarships 
are not offered to Auburn athletes 
and are increasingly offered to 
athletes at other colleges.” She 
refers primarily to the tuition 
scholarships offered to female 
athletes at both the University of 
Alabama and Florida among other 
schools in the Southeastern Con- 
ference. 

The University of Alabama’s 
athletic department has allocated 
$75,000 to fund six women’s varsity 
teams this year, an increase of $62,- 
000 over their last year’s budget. 
The Alabama fund, three times that 
offered to Auburn’s program, will 
cover 2] half-tuition scholarships, a 
full-time director for women’s 
sports, and another full-time coach. 
The University of Georgia has 
authorized $50,000 to their 
women’s sports program, said Mrs. 
Newkirk, and the Georgia school 
has always had “a real weak 
program compared with the essen- 
tially strong program that Auburn 
has always had.” 

She considers the support and 
cooperation of the administration 
“pretty good” and added “they'll 
listen to you a lot more now than in 
the past.” Women athletes current- 


ly have no trouble getting access to - 


facilities in the weight room to keep 
in shape as are the men athletes. 
Mrs. Newkirk said that the Athletic 
Department has “been extremely 
nice in letting us have a place to 
practice.” In spite of the coopera- 
tion the administration has recently 
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shown in this matter, she admitted 
that the $38,498.22 budget she had 
originally asked for—and was 
denied—has proven noticeably un- 
derestimated. One of the biggest 
remaining problems appears to be 
transportation. Although the newly 
allocated $25,000 will cover gas- 
oline costs, the coaches and athletes 
themselves are still impelled to use 
their own cars for out-of-town 
trips. “What we need,” insisted 
Mrs. Newkirk, “are university cars. 
I’ve never heard of a university this 
big with no university cars.” 


While talking about the in- 
creased funding of the women’s 
program, Mrs. Newkirk expressed 
a concern with the attitudes many 
people seem to be acquiring as a 
result of it. “I’m not trying to do 
anything to the men’s program,” 
she stated, “I hope it continues to 
grow stronger. We don’t want to be 
on men’s teams. We just want to 
compete against our equals, but we 
need money to do it.” 

The women athletes train and 
practice just like the male athletes, 
working out individually and spen- 
ding at least twelve hours weekly in 
designed practice time. 

For instance, members of the 
Volleyball Team came back 3 
weeks early (the day after Labor 
Day) to begin practice. Mrs. 
Newkirk said that in spite of the in- 
crease in funds, the volleyball team 
of which she is coach will face a 
schedule no stronger than it has 
been in the past. With tournaments 
scheduled in Memphis, Tenn., and 
in Tallahassee, Fla., she considers 
her schedule “full enough.” She 
does anticipate better coverage by 
the media and more attendance by 
the fans. 

Susan Nunnelly, entering her se- 
cond year as the women’s basket- 
ball coach, said that as a result of the 
increase in finances the basketball 
program is going to be “expanded 
tremendously.” Having tentatively 
accepted invitations to men’s 
preliminary tournaments in Baton 
Rouge, La. and in Athens, Ga., she 
has definitely accepted an invita- 
tion to West Georgia’s tournament 
in Carrollton, March 1] stating, “In- 
vitations I’m getting, I can now 
accept without worrying about 
where the money is going to come 
from.” She too expressed a concern 
about transportation, a problem 
that could be alleviated, she said by 
a university van or station wagon 
similar to the ones used by 
Auburn’s male athletes. 

The women’s three-year-old golf 
team will be able to attend more 
tournaments during an extended 
season because of the increase in 
budget, according to team coach 
Marylou Morgan. Formerly 
restricted to spring quarter play 
only because of insufficient 
finances, the team will participate 
in a three-quarter season this year 
and will be able to fly to Miami for 
a major tournament this October. 
“The longer season means more 
tournaments,” Mrs. Morgan said. 
“More tournaments mean better 
experience and better experience 
means we'll do better at the 
nationals next year.” The team 
placed tenth in last year’s tourna- 
ment. 

Not only does she_ think 
scholarships are unnecessary at this 
time, but Mrs. Morgan seems to 
prefer a team without them. “I 
know the girls are out there because 
they enjoy it and want to play, not 
because they are getting paid for 
it.” 

Veteran tennis coach Nanellen 
Lane said that when she first came 
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to Auburn six years ago she was 
given only $150 to finance the 
team’s activities. This season the in- 
crease in funds will permit the team 
to purchase new sweat suits and to 
participate in two new distant 
matches. Otherwise, Ms. Lane said, 
the schedule will be the same, the 
only difference being that the 
women will not be responsible for 
their own expenses as in the past. A 
tournament with LSU has been ten- 
tatively scheduled to take place in 
Mobile because of the lack of funds 
for the team to make the full trip to 
Louisiana. 

Of all the teams, the tennis team 
seems to be the most adversely 
affected by the lack of 
scholarships: “The Auburn tennis 
team will not be one of the top 
teams in the nation until 
scholarships are given,” she com- 
mented. Ms. Lane too cited 
transportation as one of the major 
problems hindering the teams, but 
the lack of necessary funds seems 
to be keenly felt by the tennis 
coach: “If we're going to have a 
program, we're going to want an 
excellent program and to have an 
excellent program we're going to 
need more funds; still,” she added, 
“we've come a long way.” 

Both men and women’s swim 
teams will be coached by Eddie 
Reese this year with graduate Jim 
Perkins assisting Reese in the 
coaching the new women’s team. 
Mrs. Newkirk said that over 20 girls 
showed an interest in the team this 
past spring. Ed Bengtson will coach 
the new women’s gymnastics team. 
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man completed his master’s in vo- 
cational evaluation at Aubum re- 
cently and has accepted a job with 
the Easter Seal Society in Albany, 
Ga. His wife, Jennifer Turvey 770, 
teaches fifth grade math at Coach- 
man Park Elementary School. . . . 
Don W. Murphy is assistant football 
coach and wrestling coach at Brew- 
er High School in Decatur. His wife, 
Peggy Willis, teaches girls’ P.E. and 
sponsors the cheerleaders at Brewer. 
. . . Susan Quinley received her 
M.A. from the University of South 
Alabama in August and will teach 
second grade this fall at Jackson 
Academy in Jackson, Ala... . Sam 
Rainer, Jr., has been named manag- 
ing editor of The Eufaula Tribune. 
His wife, Linda, teaches at Eufaula 
High School. .. . 

2/Lt. Richard R. Hoffmeister has 
received his M.S. degree at the Air 
Force Institute of Technology at 
Wright - Patterson AFB, Ohio. He 
has been assigned to Griffiss AFB, 
N.Y., as a communications-electron- 
ics officer. . » . 2/Lt. Willis H. 
Robertson recently graduated from 
the Air Force navigator training at 
Mather AFB, Calif. He has been as- 
signed to Ellsworth AFB, S.D., for 
flying duty. ... 

MARRIED: Marianne Higgins ’74 
to Robert A. Sansing on Sept. 7 in 
Atlanta. They live in Auburn where 
Rob is working on a second bache- 
lors’ (in visual design) and Marianne 
is an artist with University Printing 
Service. . . . Marian Beck to Joe 
Phillips. They live in Daytona 
Beach, Fla. . . . Marian Suzanne 
Tankersley "74 to Donald A. Peve- 
ler. They live in Pensacola, Fla. . 

Betty K. Bowdoin to Lee Gross 
on August 10. They live in Auburn. 
. . . Johnie Belinda Wilson ’73 to 
Andrew B. Brown, III, on June 30. 
Andrew works at Brown Lumber 
and Building Supply Co. in Colum- 


MS. SEPTEMBER—The Auburn Union’s September calendar girl is Barbara 
Blount, a sophomore in visual art from Eufaula. 


biana, Ala., while Johnie teaches 
fifth grade at Talladega Middle 
School. . . . 

Janie M. Powers to Jerry Duane 
Light on Oct. 6, 1973. Jerry is a 
computer operator supervisor for 
Texas Instruments, and Janie is a 
computer programmer for the State 
of Texas Highway Department. .. . 
Joy Ann Rutledge to Howard S. 
Wilson. They live in Jasper. 

BORN: A daughter, Nancy Hay- 
den, on June 24 to Mr. and Mrs. 
William I. Ward (Dorothy Green 
69) of Stone Mountain, Ga. Bill 
works for the HEW Audit Agency 
in Atlanta. They have one other 
daughter: Ashley, 2... . A daugh- 
ter, Laura Katherine, on Nov. 1, 
1973, to Dr. and Mrs. L. Stevenson 
Pearson (Connie Collier ’71) of 
Hartselle. Dr. Pearson is a veterin- 
arian, and Mrs. Pearson teaches pia- 
no and performs with the Hartselle- 
Decatur Piano Ensembles. . . . A 
son, Brian Clay, on July 6 to Lt. and 
Mrs. Grover E. Young (Rebecca 
Walton °73) of Seoul, Korea. Lt. 
Young is a division pharmacy officer 
with the 121st Evacuation Hospital. 
... A son, Justin Newman, on July 
2 to Mr. and Mrs. Larry H. McElroy 
(Mimi Newman 771) of Mobile. 
Larry is an accountant with the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

FS 

Stevan A. Davis is working for the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in Powder Springs, Fla... . 
Patsy Hart teaches eighth grade 
mathematics in Auburn. . . . Francis 
Fisher, HI, is a contract specialist 
with the Navy at the Charleston, S. 
C., base... . Walter Bruce Wrenn is 
a market analyst for the Upjohn Co. 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. He received 
his M.B.A. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1974. . . . Sally Holk 
Williams teaches second grade in 
Jefferson County. She lives in Bir- 
mingham. . . . Gary Dorminey is 
personnel manager and financial of- 
ficer for Sumter Electric Member- 
ship Corp. in Americus, Ga... . 
Allan M. Coleman is a student in 
the Air Force Pilot Training Pro- 
gram in Columbus, Miss. He is 
married to Sherry Harper 774... . 

2/Lt. Douglas C. Anderson and 
his wife Jan are with the 87th In- 


fantry at Baumholder, Germany, on 
a three year tour of duty. .: . Tim- 
othy E. Woodward is a life science 
instructor at Mosby Middle School 
in Richmond, Va... . 2/Lt. Michael 
C. Santure has graduated from 
U.S. Air Force navigator training 
at Mather AFB, Calif., where he re- 
mains for specialized training. 


"74 

WHERE THEY’RE WORKING: 
James L. McGregor, Jr., architect for 
White, Hawkins & Associates in 
Lakewood, Colo. .. . Karen M. Koch 
is an audiovisual technician for the 
Baptist Home Mission Board in At- 
lanta. . .. Deborah J. Mason 
teaches at the Shawmut Elementary 
School in Shawmut. . . . Winston A. 
Andrews, process engineer for 3M in 
Guin. ... Terry L. Wallace, junior 
engineer for Alabama Power work- 
ing on the Farley Nuclear Plant and 
residing in Dothan. .. . Jerry N. 
Bedingfield, accountant with Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co. in Kingsport, 
Tenn. ... 

Rebecca J. Miles is a commercial 
beef trainee for Swift Fresh Meats 
Co. in Des Moines; Iowa. . . . Fran- 
ces (Suzi) M. Cumbus, pharmacy in- 
tern with Wright’s Rexall Drugs in 
Talladega. . . . Clifford C. Wagner, 
associate engineer with Fluor Engi- 
neers and Constructors in Houston, 
Tex. ... . Katy Lynn Bland Bar- 
ringer, director of arts and crafts at 
the YMCA day camp in Montgom- 
ery. . .. Donald R. Minton teaches 
science at Warrington Middle School 
in Pensacola... . 

Rhonda C. Griffith, social worker 
with Pensions and Security for Cull- 
man County in Cullman. . . . Charles 
P. Melazzo, staff accountant with 
Arthur Andersen & Co. in Denver, 
Colo. ... G. Tucker Grau, financial 
officer for Hospital Affiliates in Bo- 
livar, Tenn. . . . Samuel J. Lang, 
D.V.M., is with the Anniston Veter- 
inary Hospital... . 

Walter W. Montgomery, assistant 
real estate officer with the Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) Housing Authority. .. . 
Gary A. Franks, coach with Talla- 
dega (Ala.) Academy. . . . John 
Scott Hooper works with highway 
construction for Hooper - McDonald 
Contractors in Andalusia. 
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Richard Anthony Lefebvre, 
veterinarian with L. M. Cummings 
in Monroe, La. . . . Thomas S. Les- 
ter, self-employed veterinarian in 
Jackson, Miss. . . . Lauren Lee Ed- 
wards, receptionist for Peoples 
Bank and Trust in Selma. . .. 


Marshall Adams Pass, assistant 
for Planning Research 
Corp. in Huntsville. Susan 
Dunlap Plaxco teaches mathematics 
at Huntsville (Al.) Junior High... . 
William (Bill) Wood, newsman for 
the Associated Press in Richmond, 
Va. . Larry J. Perdue, head 
sales cashier for the War Eagle 
Cafeteria at Auburn University. . . . 


Mark W. Wilkinson, junior ac- 
countant for Alabama Power in 
Birmingham. . . . Charles P. Smith, 
teacher-coordinator of distributive 
education at Austin High School in 
Decatur. . Stanley Scott Hall, 
engineer working with research and 
development for Dupont in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. . . . Paul R. Buchan, 
construction engineer with Dan- 
iel Construction in Greenville, 
1 O Pans ta 


Ray W. Gilbert, Jr., has been 
promoted to general accountant in 
WestPoint Pepperell’s Industrial 
Fabrics Division accounting depart- 
ment, located in Lanett. . . . Ed 
Milton, assistant to the president of 
Cushman Corp., a real estate de- 
velopment firm in Atlanta. 


Robert A. Young, process engineer 


for Dupont in Wilmington, Del. 
. . . Linda J. Glover is an assistant 
computer programmer for IBM. in 
Gaithersburg, Md. . . . Vernon E. 
Pettigrew, Jr., veterinarian at Par- 
ish Animal Clinic in Jefferson, 
1S 2 ana 


Dave Beck, former defensive 


_half-back, serving as assistant coach 


for the Tigers... . Francis James 
process engineer for ITT 
Rayonier Inc. in Fernandina Beach, 
Fla. Hinson S. Hassinger, 
-equipment control technician for 
the Alabama Air National Guard in 
Birmingham. . . . Jack Frederick, 
process engineer for Amoco Chem- 
icals Corp. in Decatur. . . . Lewis 
Hall McCurdy, a veterinarian at 
‘the University Animal Hospital in 
Huntsville. . H. Scott Taylor, 
manager of forestry at the Howell 
Veneer Co. in Selma. . . . Barbara 
Ann Kulwich, veterinarian with 
Byles & Martin Animal Hospital in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . Sharon C. 
Holley, secretary with the School of 
Home: Economics at Auburn Uni- 
versity. . . . Carolyn Ware Duncan, 
secretary for Key Real Estate and 
Investment of Mountain Brook. . . . 
John N. Lopresti, marketing repre- 
sentative for IBM. . . . Thomas H. 
Kolmetz, superintendent for Kol- 
metz Construction in Panama City, 
Fla. . . . Joseph E. Kent, produc- 
tion supervisor for Deering Milli- 
ken in Manchester, Ga... . 


John E. Hillert (M.Ed.), is the 
residence director of Brown and 
Livedaleu Halls at Concordia Col- 
lege in Moorhead, Minn. 

James M. Jordan, II, veterinarian 
with Dr. Joe B. Crane in Valdosta, 
Ga. . . . Patricia Lynn Wood, as- 
sistant buyer of ladies’ dresses for 
Pizitz in Birmingham. . . Penny J. 
Graham, optic laboratory technician 
for Beckum Opticians in Opelika. 

. Larry E. Smith, junior engi- 
neer for the Alabama Power Co. in 
Birmingham. . . . 

O. Jeffrey Wood is a civil engi- 
neer for the U.S.D.A. Soil Conser- 
vation Service in Tuscaloosa. .. . 
Ronald David Eckhoff, manager 
trainee for Eckerd Drugs in Clear- 
water, Fla. . . . Donald Lee Berry, 


in veterinary practice with Dr. W. 
W. Boyd in Hodgenville, Ky... . 
June Evans Carpenter, elementary 
teacher in Elmore County. . . . Ken 
Odom Kelley is a_ self-employed 
farmer and his wife, Mary Ann Den- 
nis “72, teaches the Hoffman Read- 
ing Program for Sycamore Elemen- 
taary School. They reside in Chula, 
Ga. . . . Janet E. Ledbetter, social 
ease worker for Pensions and Se- 
curity in Chatom. . . . Randall Smith, 
associated with Dr. Larry W. Carter 
*62 in a veterinary practice, Greens- 
boro;:NLC.: 3; 

Robert D. Baker, agent for Fi- 
delity Union Life in Gainesville, 
Fla. . . . Janet G. Paetz is a veter- 
inarian in Corpus Christi, Tex... . 
Charles D. McIntyre, engineer for 
Daniel Construction at the Farley 
Nuclear Plant in Columbia... . 
Kathy C. Krausse, computer pro- 
grammer at. Maxwell AFB in Mont- 
gomery. . . . Barbara K. Thornhill, 
typist with the School of Engineer- 
ing at Auburn... . 

H. Edward Jones, associate vessel 
engineer for Fluor Engineers and 
Contractors, Inc. in Houston, Tex. 
.. . Roger W. Jones is an I. & S.E. 
field engineer for General Electric. 
. . . Roger E. Buttermore is a pond 
manager for a shrimp farm of Aqua- 
culture International Ltd. in Plymp- 
ton, S. Australia. . . . Donald A. 
Holley, salesman for State Farm In- 
surance in Lanett... . 

James F. Allen, Jr., employment 
supervisor for the* Opelika facilities 
of WestPoint-Pepperell. . The 
Rev. Ben Sawada, minister of the 
First United Methodist Church in 
Andalusia. . . . R. Max Mims, agri- 
cultural technician for Auburn Uni- 
versity at the Wiregrass Sub-Station 
in Headland. . . . William J. Benton, 
Jr., spent the summer delivering 
cookies for Nabisco in Columbus, 
(CF Ree 

Marsha Johnson, food services in- 
structor for the Union St. Area Vo- 
cational Center in Montgomery... . 
Debra Ann Ingram, saleswoman for 
Community Projects for Students, 
Inc. in Birmingham. . . . Patricia 
Lynn Champion, cashier for Super 
X Drugs in Auburn. . . . Linda C. 
Lehman, counselor-evaluator at the 
Les Passes Rehabilitation Center in 
Memphis, Tenn... . 


Melissa Ann Norred, secretary for 
Tennessee Eastman Co., a division 
of Eastman Kodak, in Kingsport, 
Tenn. ... Alan J. Thrash, vocational 
agribusiness teacher for the Houston 
County Schools in Columbia. . . . 
David C. King, administrative 
trainee for the Trust Company of 
Georgia in Atlanta. .. . John W. 
Ratcliff, Jr., veterinarian with the 
Anadarko Animal Clinic in Anadar- 
ko, Okla. . . . J. Louis Harris, veter- 
inarian with the DeKalb Animal 
Hospital in Tucker, Ga... . 


Keith J. Lowery, civil engineer for 
Structural Wood Systems in Green- 
ville. . . . Carol E. Gandy, speech 
therapist for Montgomery Public 
Schools. . . . William L. Stroup, staff 
accountant for Cherry, Bekaert, and 
Holland in Birmingham. . . . Jesse 
R. Locklar, Jr., is an area coordina- 
tor for Daniel International in Aiken, 
S.C. . . . John P. Stiles does pre- 
liminary structural design for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. . 

Edmond J. Tyberghein, aquatic 
biologist for Alabama Power in Bir- 
mingham. . . . M. Eric Dale, in- 
terior architect. for Evan M. Terry 
in Birmingham. . . . George Nolen 
Gilpin has his own veterinarian prac- 
tice in Lexington, Ky. . . . Albert 
Sidney Gaston, Jr., veterinarian for 
the Skyline Veterinarian Hospital in 


Mobile. . . . 
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Fredric (Ric) B. Becton, forester 
for the Florida Division of Forestry 
in Brooksville, Fla... . C. Gerald 
Buckhalt, project engineer and safe- 
ty engineer for Allen M. Campbell 
Company at the Dam Neck Station 
in Virginia Beach, Va. . . . Christo- 
pher R. Murvin, staff accountant for 
Price Waterhouse in Birmingham. 

B. Steve White, construction en- 
gineer for Wright Associates in Co- 
lumbus. . . . Mitchell C. Cooper, 
vocational agricultural teacher at 
Talladega County High School in 
Lincoln. . . . William H. McLemore, 
Jr., farming with his father near 
Montgomery. . . . Stephen F. Gil- 
laspie, associate veterinarian with 
Dr. J. Lee Shewmaker in LaBelle, 
OL age 

Leigh Cannon teaches math and 

social studies for Montgomery 
County High School in Ramer... . 
Jimmy P. Cheng, industrial engineer 
for the Tappan Co. in Murray, Ky. 

. Maria E. Williams spent her 

summer working as lead. foreman 
for the Chevy Show, a puppet show 
at Six Flags Over Georgia Amuse- 
ment Park in Mableton, Ga. She is 
now an elementary school teacher 
for the Fulton County Board of Ed- 
ucation. . . . J. Dallas Rea, cadet 
engineer for Southern Natural Gas 
Co. in Birmingham. . . . Henry 
Thompson Martin, Hugh Edd Wad- 
ley and Perry G. Smith ’73 are sales- 
men with Federated Guaranty in 
Gainesville, Fla. . . . Cornelia Simp- 
son Lancaster is a laboratory tech- 
nician intern at Lloyd Nolan Hospi- 
tal in Birmingham. .. . 

David J. Gardner process engi- 
neer with Exxon in Baton Rouge, 
La. . . . John P. Caldwell, Jr., en- 
gineer with Thiokol Corp. in Hunts- 
ville. . . . Larry E. Gattis, assistant 
engineer with South Central Bell in 
Morristown, Tenn. . B. Roger 
Moran teaches junior high math at 
Southside Junior High in Tallassee. 

William D. Thrasher, recipient of 
Lambda Chi Alpha’s 1974 Cyril F. 
“Duke” Flad outstanding under- 
graduate award. He is now at Dal- 
las Theological Seminary. . . . 

Janet K. Ainsworth, (M.Ed.), is an 
assistant profsesor of health and 
physical education at LaGrange Col- 
lege in LaGrange, Ga. . . . Stephen 
Love, pharmacy intern at Mobile 
(Ala.) Infirmary. . . . Paula C. Boze- 
man teaches second grade in West 
Point, Ga. . . . Marsha Dawn Morris 
Simmons teaches kindergarten in 
Birmingham... . 

Nancy Hammond Hixon teaches 
Spanish in Columbus, Ga. . . . Sarah 
Elizabeth Britt teaches first grade 
in Phenix City, Ala... . Mike Young 
completes summer stock in Penn- 
sylvania in September. He has play- 
ed in South Pacific, Camelot, Annie 
Get Your Gun, and Charlie Brown. 
... Debra Hawk was a summer “21” 
dealer at Harrah’s Club in Lake Ta- 
hoe, Calif. . . . Michael A. Rogers, 
junior engineer with Alabama Power 
in Gadsden. . . . Jerome Turner, 
DVM, at EastPoint Veterinary Hos- 
pital in Cullman. . . . Teri Lynne 
Williams teaches fifth grade at 
Chapel Hill School in Decatur, Ga. 


Kathleen Lloyd teaches kinder- 
garten in Tuscaloosa. . . . Mr. and 
Mrs. William Van Horne live in Tal- 
ladega. She is librarian at B. B. Co- 
mer School in Sylacauga and Van is 
a junior engineer with Alabama 
Power in Talladega. . . . Nancy 
Addison Stone, secretary to the sen- 
ior vice president of the Bank of the 
Southeast in Birmingham. . . . Drs. 
Larry and Sheryl Taylor have a vet- 
erinary practice in Wytheville, Va. 
. .. Fred R, Blankenship, III, sales- 
man with Pat Booth & Associates in 
Dallas, Tex. . . . Steven D. Meloney, 


MS. OCTOBER—Nancy Barrett of Butler is the Union’s October calendar girl. 


The junior in family and child development is the daughter of Mrs. Jeanne Tutt 


Jackson ‘65. 


with Daniels Construction Co. in 
Carrollton, Ga. . . . Jesse B. Swords, 
structural engineer with Duke Power 
in Charlotte, N.C. . . . Rhonda Hill 
McCary, speech therapist with Bir- 
mingham schools. 


IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: Tho- 
mas P. Ollinger, Jr., attends the 
University of Alabama’s law school 


in Tuscaloosa. . . . Robin A. Wool- 
sey, in graduate school at Louisiana 
State University. . . . Raul R. Santo- 


Tomas, graduate student at Auburn. 
... Glenn M. Flake is studying for 
a master’s in hospital administration 
at Georgia State University. His 
wife (Tawonn Bentley Flake) ’70 
teaches for the DeKalb County 
School System. They live in Atlanta. 
. .. Janis Carole Andrews, in audiol- 
ogy at Auburn... . Robert C. Mc- 
Cormick, has an assistantship at the 
University of Georgia to work on a 
master’s. . . . 


Annette Norris, graduate teaching 
assistant in English at Auburn... . 
James (Jimmy) Weldon, law student 
at the University of Alabama in Tus- 
caloosa. .. . 

Elizabeth (Betsy) J. Williams, law 
student at the University of Tennes- 
see. . . . Jacqueline Holliday, a grad- 
uate student in rehabilitation ser- 
vices education at Auburn. 
Gregory S. Windham, medicine stu- 
dent at the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham. ... Jeb Lewis 
Hughes, law student at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama... . 

Merry S. Schafer, Auburn grad- 
uate student in industrial engineer- 
ing. . . . Patrick D. Byrd, graduate 
teaching assistant in French at the 
University of Illinois. . . . 

Lucius E. Lanier, working on his 
master’s in civil engineering at Au- 
burn. . Sam W. Jackson, Jr., 


graduate student in accounting at . 


the University of Alabama... . 
Kathryn Ryan Cordell, graduate 
teaching assistant in the Physics De- 
partment at the University of Vir- 
ginia. ... 

Harry P. Wootan, graduate stu- 
dent at Auburn. . . . Michael W. 
Vann, at the Cumberland School of 
Law in Birmingham. . . . Dennis J. 
Galloway, graduate teaching assis- 


tant for the Electrical Engineering ~ 
Department at Auburn. . . . Ying- 
Chiang Chen, graduate student in 
special education at Auburn. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: — 


Ens. Joseph (Joe) Thomas, Jr., is on 


extended active duty with the Naya 


Reserve in Athens, Ga... . 2/Lt. 
Byron (Buzz) Howard awaits assign- 
ment with the Air Force in Auburn. 
. . , Capt. Hewitt E. Lovelace, TI, 
infantry aviator with the Army in 
Korea. . . . 2/Lt. Sharon A. Bin- 
nings, program control analyst with 
the Aeronautical Systems Division of 
the Air Force in Dayton, Ohio. . . . 
Lt. and Mrs. Thomas P. Newdome, 
(Ann Young), are now stationed in 
Denver, Colo... . 

Ens. H. Stephen Holley attends 
Naval Schools in Newport, R.I. He 


‘will be leaving for Athens, Greece, 


in Feb. ’75. ... Ens. Raymond Lee 
Kinsaul, Jr., is a Naval line officer. 

2/Lt. Robert L. Davis is with the 
Army, stationed at Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
. . . Major Thomas L. Watkins is a 


Marine pilot stationed in Marietta, — 


Ga... . Capt. Robert Franklin Hoyt, 
Jr., will be a post veterinarian for 
the Army when assigned. . . . Capt. 
Judd L. Clemens is deputy director 
of reserve component support at Ft. 
Riley, Kansas. . . . 2/Lt. Richard 
Stuart Capell is assigned to the en- 
gineering test wing at Eglin AFB, 
Fla. 

MARRIED: Denise Price to Lu- 
ther (Sandy) Cannon, Jr., on July 6. 
They live in Rockingham, N.C. . . . 
Rebecca Ann Blackburn to James 
Allan Dozier on July 8. James is 
presently enrolled at Aubum Uni- 
versity. Rebecca is a substitute 
teacher and they live in Auburn. 

Susan Louise Mathisen to Andrew 
J. Steele on July 13. Andrew is cur- 
rently enrolled at Auburn and is a 
varsity football player. Susan is ac- 
tivities advisor in the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs. They live in Auburn. 

. Brenda Charlene Forman to 
Russell L. Weile on June 15. They 
live in Homestead, Fla. 

BORN: A son, Lewis, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim W. Benefield (Lydia M. 
Cook ’71) of Valdosta, Ga. on Feb- 
ruary 4. Jim is a veterinarian assoc- 
iated with Dr. Loyce Turner. 


